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Since Last We Met 


CHI National Youth 
was launched under the direction of Mr 
Aubrey Williams, within the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. 


Administration 


- 
Mr. Lester K. Ade has taken office as 
State superintendent of public instruction 


in Pennsylvania. 


* 


News in Education, the weekly radio 
summary by the Office of Education, will 
be found on the Red Network stations of 
the National Broadcasting Co. every 
Monday night, EST, 7:30; CT, 6:30; MT, 
5:30; and PT, 4:30. 


-*- 

School population: Some surprises dot 
the for 
1933-34 now being assembled in the Office 
Watch for the 
figures in October Scuoou Lire. 


new national school statistics 


of Education. advance 


—-*- —_—— 


Speeches: Two speeches, one on how 
democracy can be preserved through edu- 
cation and the other on the indoctrination 
issue have recently been delivered by 
United States Commissioner of Education 
J. W. Studebaker. 


tained free on application to the Office of 


Copies may be ob- 


education. 
—* 


Progressive’s progression: We hear that 
the Progressive Education 
national headquarters has been moved to 
New York. A vigorous program financed 
by foundation funds is being planned. 


Association's 


xr 


Deep bows and greetings to two new 
publications: High School, a new publi- 
cation for high-school teachers by the 
able editors of Scholastic and Scholastic 
Coach who are doing so much to promote 
creative activities by high-school pupils. 
(Their spiendid eleventh annual national 
high-school art exhibit, which rolled up 
attendance records at Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh, the National 
Museum in Washington September 19. 
Traveling exhibits from this show are 
available to high schools. Write for in- 
formation to the American Federation of 
Art, Washington, D.C.). The other new 
publication is Young America, for young 
people between 10 and 17, well illustrated, 
compactly written, and edited by a former 
New York Times man. 


came to 


[Continued on page 23] 




















Fingerprinting School Children 





HE FEDERAL Bureau of In- 

vestigation of the United States 

Department of Justice now main- 
tains at Washington, D. C., a fingerprint 
file especially for the use of law-abiding 
citizens. Already thousands of people in 
all walks of life have contributed their 
fingerprints to this file. It will perhaps 
be of interest to the readers of ScHoo! 
Lire to know that school groups are 
represented in this collection, and to learn 
something about the part played by 
fingerprints in personal identification. 





Offer to Schools 
a SHALL be very glad to see 


that appropriate supplies for 
taking fingerprints are furnished 
to any local school boards which 
desire to record the impressions of 
their students in the Bureau’s Civil 
Identification Section’’, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation recently 
wrote to the Federal Office of Edu- 





cation. School groups in many cit- 
ies already have requested blank 
fingerprint cards for this purpose, 
including the Junior High School 
at East Orange, N.J.; Hyde Park, 
Mass., High School; Central High 
School, Madison, 8S. Dak.; Moun- 
tain Lakes Publie Schools, Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J.; Jamestown Col- 
lege, Jamestown, N. Dak.; and the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 














From the earliest times there have been 
methods of personal identification. Sav- 
age tribes wore distinctive attire, or dis- 
tinguished themselves by self-inflicted 
cuts or burns which left characteristic 
sears. Through law and custom, methods 
of differentiating various social strata or 
castes were devised. The Romans used 
tattooing to identify mercenary soldiers. 
Even today, the military, naval, and police 
forces are identified by uniforms. 

With the advent of photography law- 
enforcement agencies established “‘rogues’ 
galleries’’, containing the photographs of 
thousands of criminals, as an adjunct to 
criminal identification. 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 


gation, Reports School Groups Now Contributing to 


b J 


Citizens 


Justice; Offers Supplies 


In 1882 Alphonse’ M. Bertillon, noted 
French criminologist, devised a method of 
identification based primarily on measure- 
ments of bony structures of the body. 
Experience in the use of the Bertillon 
system, however, disclosed that it had 
many limitations 

It is interesting to reflect that through- 
out the ages when man was experimenting 
with devices for personal identification, 
every human being earried on the bulb 
of each finger a distinctive congenital 
pattern from which infallible identifica- 
tion could be made. Although it is true 
that man had long been aware of the 
existence of these patterns, the very differ- 
entiation which made the patterns val- 
uable constituted a stumbling block in 





File of Fingerprints in U. S. Department of 


the way of their practical application on 
a large scale to the science of identifi- 
cation. 


5,000,000 Records 


A method of classifying fingerprints de- 
vised and introduced by Sir E. R. Henry 
in 1901 forms the basis of the present 
system employed in the United States and 
other English-speaking countries. There 
are now nearly five million fingerprint 
records, classified by a modification and 
extension of the Henry system, on file at 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Though by far the largest proportion 
of these are fingerprints of persons accused 
or convicted of crime, many are those of 
respected citizens who recognize the ad- 


a 


i 


Only a few of the 1,700 Bureau of Investigation Workers in the United States. 
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antages of having their fingerprints on 

record, and do not subscribe to the fallacy 
hat there is a stigma attached to having 

e’s fingerprints taken. As a matter of 


fact, long before their adaptation to crimi- 
al identification fingerprints were used 


r civil purposes 
The ancient Chinese employed thumb 
pressions to establish the genuineness 
bank notes. An eighteenth century 
raftsman engraved the impression of his 
nger on woodcuts to distinguish them 
as his products. In 1863 an English 
fficer in India identified Government 
pensioners by means of fingerprints. 
During the World War the United 
States began fingerprinting all persons 
nducted into military service. Since 
then, applicants for Government posi 
tions have been fingerprinted as a matter 
of routine, and other organizations have 
followed suit. 
Fingerprinting is of potential value to 


every citize Th In connection with floods, 





J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. 








Pan American Child Congress 





THE seventh Pan American Child Con- 
gress, or to put it in the pleasing Spanish, 
kl VII Congreso Panamericano del Nifio, 

ill be held in Mexico City October 12 
to 19, 1935. All persons in the Americas 
who are interested in the affairs of child- 
hood, be they heads of families, teachers, 
nurses, mid-wives, physicians, lawyers, or 
those working in institutions that deal 
especially with children, are invited to 
attend and take an active part in the work 
of the congress. 

The congress will be divided into six 
sections: Medical pediatrics; surgical 
pediatrics and orthopedics; infant hy- 
giene; social aid and service; legislation; 
and education. Each section has as- 
signed to it three official subjects. For 
example, medical pediatrics is to deal with 
rachitis, allergic states of infancy, and 
muco-hemorrhagice colitis of infancy. In 
addition, the organizing committee rec- 
ommends 10 subjects of study for each 
section and the total of 60 subjects covers 
so many phases of child health, social 
service to mothers and children, and edu- 
cation that very little seems to have been 
overlooked. 

The Government of Mexico has asked 
all of the American nations to send offi- 
cial delegates. The United States Gov- 
ernment has accepted the invitation; the 
Department of State is appointing a 
national committee to work with the 


organizing committee in Mexico City 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
Public Health Service are helping to 
arrange for the congress and plan the 
part that the official delegation from the 
United States will take in the proceedings 
and discussions. 

Spanish is the common language in 
most of the American countries and 
undoubtedly the proceedings will be 
mainly in that tongue, but the Congress 
fixes the official languages as Spanish, 
English, French, and Portuguese. 

During the week many visits will be 
made to hospitals, orphanages, schools, 
school polyclinics, centers for child hy- 
giene, and other official institutions for 
the protection of infancy that are located 
in and around Mexico City. Various 
social functions are being arranged by the 
Federal Department of Health, the 
Secretariat of Education, and the Com- 
mittee on Public Benefit. 

The United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., will answer any 
inquiries that interested persons or 
groups may care to address to it and 
will mail blank forrhs for registration at 
the Congress. Information may be had 
also by writing direct to the General 
Secretary, Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, VII 
Congreso Panamericano del Nifio, Mex- 
ico, D. F., Mexico. 
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fires, and other disasters, the problem of 
identifying bodies of unknown dead is 
much simplified if the victims have pre- 
viously been fingerprinted. The same is 
true when persons die of natural causes 
at places remote from their homes. Am- 
nesia victims may become public charges 
because they did not belong to the privi- 
leged class of the fingerprinted. Kid- 
hnapings and disappearances are more 
likely to be solved if the victim's finger- 
prints are on file. 


For your prints 


These are but a few of the aspects pre- 
sented by the personal identification 
problem, in which the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is vitally interested. Its 
recently inaugurated citizens’ fingerprint 
file is already of national scope, and its 
growth is keeping pace with the realiza- 
tion of its protective character. 

Special noncriminal fingerprint cards 
are furnished free of charge to all persons 
or groups who wish to record their im- 
pressions, together with instructions on 
the correct procedure for taking finger- 
prints. It is advisable, however, for pri- 
vate citizens, where practicable, to secure 
the help of their local identification officer 
in order to insure good prints, 

School groups are manifesting a lively 
interest in civil fingerprinting, and every 
indication is that they will take an im- 
portant part in enhancing the growth 
and usefulness of the citizens’ file main- 
tained at Washington. 





* 1,800 Theses on Education 


MORE than 1,800 theses, from 64 institu- 
tions of higher education throughout the 
United States, are now included in the 
Federal Office of Education thesis collec- 
tion. The theses, dealing with all phases 
of education, are filed in the Office of 
Education library, and thus are available 
for reference and study by others. 

This collection of theses is in constant 
use, both in the Office of Edueation and 
by interlibrary loan. Colleges and uni- 
versities which do not now use the Office 
of Education library as a depository for 
theses in education, are therefore invited 
to send doctors’ studies to the Office of 
Education, Library Division. Theses on 
professional curricula and on training of 
persons for various professions are espe- 
cially desired at this time. 

——--&% - 

‘‘ Doctors’ Theses in Education’’, Office 
of Education Pamphlet No. 60, price 10 
cents, lists 797 theses deposited with the 
Office and available for loan. 

















Continuation School Anniversary 





MERICA was aroused by 1910. 
There were two million 14- and 
. 15-year-old children on the 
streets learning what they should not. 
These children had stopped school on 
their fourteenth birthdays and by the 
end of the fifth and sixth grades. Dr. 
Kirschenheimer, German vocational edu- 
cation leader, said, ‘‘ Nowhere, excepting 
Russia, have I seen such neglect of child- 
hood as in the United States.’ 

Wisconsin, then the Nation’s legislative 
laboratory, decided to get the sum of 
world experience and then act. On Jan- 
uary 10, 1911, the McCarthy report to 
the Wisconsin Legislature on vocational- 
education systems in other countries was 
published. A_ veritable code, known 
since as the Wisconsin system, was en- 
acted 6 months later. 

On September 1, 1911, the new State 
Board of Vocational Education in Wis- 
consin was appointed. 
city in the State, levied taxes, secured 
teachers, housing, and equipment, and 
opened the first continuation school in 
America, with every desk and appliance 
in use, November 2, 1911. 


tacine, second 


For every purpose 


The old Racine manual training school 
answered for classroom work of all kinds, 
a former private ‘‘college’’ for commer- 
cial work, a dwelling for domestic science, 
and part of an old factory for mechanic 
trades. 

Soon President John Weichers of the 
local board of vocational education said: 
‘There used to be 125 children idle on the 
streets. There are none now.” Said the 
municipal judge: ‘‘ Whenever a wayward 


boy or girl enters these schools, way- 


wardness ends, and the child is much 
benefited.”’ 

Racine was a year ahead. Then in the 
fall of 1912, 25 cities complied with the 
law, and in 1913 it was substantially in 
full effect everywhere. Night classes of 
adults began. 

The movement was followed closely 
throughout the country. In 1914 school 
authorities from New York and Phila- 
delphia visited Racine and Milwaukee. 
Speaking for them, Mr. Arthur Dea: 


Movement in America Will be 25 Years Old in 1936, 


Reports H. E. Miles. 


lished in Racine, Wis. 


Mr. Miles, the author, was one of the 
earliest and prom ipal promoters of the con- 
tinuation-school movement in the United 
States. For 6 years he was president of 
the Wisconsin State Board jor Vocational 
Education, lea ing that position to take 
charge of the division in the Council of 
Vational Defense responsiile jor training 
of war workers in the munition plants 


i} roughout the country. EpITror. 





said: “‘It is a wonderful educational life- 
saving device for those who work and 
those who employ.” 


1,000 for 1,000,000 


Not until 1916 did it seem possible for 
these great cities to act. Then a Wiscon- 
sin official disclosed that many thousands 
of children could be accommodated in 


7 


: 


— 


VOCATIONAI!I eC HOOT! 





‘irst Continuation School Estab- 


New York’s little-used manual-training 
schools. 

Late in 1916, the Senate in Washington 
passed the Smith-Hughes bill. The 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Manufacturers’ Association secured a 
redraft of the bill on the Wisconsin basis. 
The new bill passed and still is the law of 
the land for vocational education. 

Now continuation schools are every- 
where, a mighty factor in the lives of 
working people. They have served many 
millions. Attendance in 1934 exceeded 
1,000,000. One-fifteenth of this attend- 
ance was in Wisconsin, although the 
State’s population is only average among 
the 48 States. 

The old trade school taught four trades. 
The early continuation school taught 
about 40. Today the Federal Office of 
Education lists some 1,000 or more sub- 
jects taught. 


Racine Manual Training School—The First Continuation School. 
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The 


Home Study Issue 





*% Home study deve lops self-reliance, 
obedi- 
Home study leads to waste of 


honesty, neatness, industry, 
ence. 
time, lying, nervousness, and injury 
to mind and body. 

*% Home study helps to improve the 
Noth- 


ing in the home causes more trouble 


home and educates the parent. 


than home work, and it has even led 


to divorce. 





HE PROS and cons of the peren- 
nial discussion of ‘‘home work”’ 
may be thus condensed. Over a 
the 


appeared in educational journals in the 


hundred articles on subject have 
past quarter century, and probably thou- 
sands in the lay press, and the above 
paragraphs contain representative phrases 
used by these writers in approval or con- 
demnation of the practice. 

Nor is the cerebral agitation over the 
matter confined to the United States, for 
similar statements for and 
the literature of other coun- 
The subject does not lend itself to 


one finds 
against in 
tries. 
exact study, for we cannot send a com- 
mittee into the homes to spy upon the 
reactions of pupils and parents to the 
tasks imposed by the teacher. Statisti- 
cal studies, however, have been made of 
teacher opinions, of parental ideas and 
of pupil experience, but there has resulted 
the same conflicting returns as are rep- 
resented in our first paragraph. 


Should parent teach? 


Since home study is not by any means 
must be 
causes at work in pupils or teachers, and 
which 
bring about such undesirable outcomes as 


universally condemned, there 


possibly sometimes in parents, 
loafing, cheating, worry, and loss of sleep. 


\s causes of such results we find most 


mentioned: (a) Excessive assignments, 
which means, of course, lessons which are 
too long for certain members of the class. 
Although we make much of consideration 
of the possibilities of the individual while 


school, this seems to be overlooked in 
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James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Office of Education 


Consultant in Hygiene, Summarizes Discussions and 


Recommendations on Perennial Home-Study Problem 


The 
child in school is expected to be engaged 
work for some 6 hours, but at 
home one of a class may not need to do 


the assigning of out-of-school tasks. 
at his 


any work, while another plodding, con 
scientious, or confused child will spend 5 
hours over his lessons. Assignments are 
sometimes excessive on one day and negli- 
gible on others. (6b) The home assign- 
ment may be of a nature unsuitable for 
unsupervised work. Two writers men- 
tion mathematics as unsuitable and 
another states that “‘ history can be much 
abused.”’ This goes back again to indi- 
vidual differences, for some children, per- 
haps most, will with 
the above or with any other subjects. 
(c) The child does not know just what he 
The business of 


have no trouble 


is to do or how to do it. 
the teacher is to guide and assist the 
development of mental work. At home 
the pupil is helpless except for past experi- 
ence and the memory, or notes, of the 
language which the teacher has used to 
assist him in his studies. It is evident 
that those directions cannot be too ex- 
plicit. Otherwise he must either fail or 
must secure the help of parents and, so 
far as school work is concerned, it is not 


Nor 


is the teacher helped in knowing the needs 


the business of the parent to teach. 


of the child, for what he supposes the 
pupil has accomplished may be largely 
the work of the parent. (d) Home condi- 
tions may be such as to greatly interfere 
with study. 


Suggestions 


The suggestions for doing away with 
the trouble to many parents, pupils, and 
teachers growing out of assigned home 
study boil down to a few which fit with 
thefaultsmentionedabove. “‘Homecondi- 
“Home 
* As- 
signments should be made according to 
“Not 


tions must be taken into account.” 
work should not be too difficult.” 


capacity and individual needs.” 
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more than two subjects should be 


as- 
signed in a day * Assignments should 
be made when the class is alert and not in 
the clamor of the 
“Methods of study should be 
explained in detail individually.” 
“If work ean be done better in supervised 


last moments of the 
period.” 


and 


classes at school this should be arranged.”’ 

Although, by confession, home work is 
not done by are 
graduated from high schools, the assign- 


many students who 
ment of such work has become a feature 
of school life at this period. In the lower 
grades schools differ as to out-of-school 
duties. 
was prohibited by law in California for 
children under 15 years of age, but that 
law was repealed. In Philadelphia there 
is to be no home study for pupils of the 
first 2 grades, and in New York City the 
first 3 grades are exempt. The White 
House conference recommended that home 
work be “eliminated in the elementary 
The following recommendations 
for teachers in the Philadelphia schools 
have been in effect since 1920: 


Some 20 years ago home study 


school.”’ 


1. Home work should always havea definite purpose 
The teacher should, so far as possible, make this pur 
pose evident to the pupils 


2. Under no circumstances should home work be 
assigned as punishment 


3. Written homework which has been brought in by 
pupils should invariably receive the attention of the 
teacher. Where possible, it should be made of use dur- 
ing the recitation period 


4. It may be possible to vary home assignments even 
among pupils in the same class so as to meet individual 
needs. It is suggested that principals and teachers 
experiment along this line 


5. The character and amount of homework, both 
written and studied, should vary according to neigh- 
borhood demands and home conditions. Where 
parents desire assignments, and home conditions are 
favorable, longer assignments may be made than where 
conditions are not favorable. The following maxima- 
are in no case to be exceeded 


Grades | and 2— No homework is to be required Vol- 
untary homework should not exceed 15 minutes per 
day 

[Continued on page 13] 














House of the People in India 





HE OPENING of a 
school in the village of Bhadwan 
(Bhad-warn) Ichalkaranji State, 
marked the closing act of the missionary 
who had been serving nearly 4 years in 
the capacity of ‘‘adviser’’, then ‘‘admin- 
istrator”, of the State. His was 
now at an end and this opening function 
was bringing it to a close. 
This all sounds very ordinary, but ‘no’, 


primary 


term 


there is something about this function 
thatis unusual. It probably was extraor- 
dinary for all India. This new school 


building, located on an eminence over- 
looking the village and the valley of the 
Hir-an-ya-keshi (Golden Thread) River 
represents an act of splendid cooperation 
between ruler and ruled, that stands out 
as a bright distinguishing landmark even 
as the building itself holds the prominence 
as a lighthouse for that village and the 
valley below. 


Schoolhouse needed 


All credit for the inspiration which 
prompted this effort and guided it on its 
course is due to the thrilling narrative of 
just such cooperative efforts for the build- 
ing up of rural education in the country 
of Mexico. This is described in a fasci- 
nating manner in a booklet, ‘‘The House of 
the People’’, by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
of the Office of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior.' 

A copy of the booklet was handed to the 
chief of Ichalkaranji, and he was capti- 
vated by the tale of hearty cooperation 
between people and Government, also by 
the account of the splendid type of educa- 
tion being developed in the rural areas of 
Mexico. ‘‘It is just the thing for Ichal- 
karanji”, he said. ‘‘ You are at liberty 
to go ahead and develop the whole idea 
wherever possible in my borders.”’ 

That was about 8 or 9 months ago. 
Just where to begin and how?—that was 
the question. The State some 20 
primary schools in many different 
villages and, in addition, gives grants of 
money to slightly more than 20 
schools in other but smaller villages. 
There was already cooperation at work in 
the latter. Why not build on it? 


1 House of the People, Bulletin 1932 No. 11, price 1 
cents. 


has 


as 


aided 


Dr. J. L. Goheen, Agricultural Missionary, Inspired by 


Office of Education Publication, Opens Primary School 


for Villagers of Bhadwan 


These private aided schools meet any- 
where—on verandas of private homes, or 
under spreading eves of temples, some- 
the village ‘‘chavadi”’ or 
headquarters. The aided school in Bhad- 
wan was holding forth in a dilapidated 


times even in 


temple. Even at best it was too small 
and by no means a place of inspiration or 
uplift for that village. The people had 
no better place and no thought of getting 
one. Why not try the ‘‘House of the 
People”’ idea here? 

A copy of the booklet was put into the 
hands of the chief revenue officer for that 
taluka (county) for his perusal, with the 
suggestion of keeping Bhadwan in mind 
read it. He tumbled to the idea 
completely. ‘‘ Yes, just the thing to try 
and Bhadwan the very place to 
He would have a meeting there 
very soon. 

That 
plan explained. 


as he 


out 


begin.”’ 


meeting was held and the whole 
The village needed a 
school building. The State could not pos- 
sibly afford to construct such buildings in 
every small village. It was providing good 
roads and even Bhadwan had its own good 
branch road. Good supplies of water had 
been and were being provided wherever 
necessary. Village uplift was under way 
and the Agricultural Development Asso- 
ciation, an organization of cooperative 
effort between State and people, was help- 
ing village people with their agricultural 
problems of every sort. They knew well 
about all matters. Would they 
accept the plan of helping themselves and 
the Government in the construction of 
their own school building? 

The State would furnish all materials 


such as stone, timber from the forests, and 


these 


hardware. They were to help, each as he 
or she was able, in contributing labor or 
money to pay for artisans in the construc- 
tion of the building. A suitable site would 


be chosen; there would be land for a 


school garden; and the house would be 


SCHOOL 


their house—their center of light and 
learning. 

At once the plan appealed to the people. 
Their imaginations struck fire, too. ‘‘It’s 
just the thing for Bhadwan. When shall 
we begin and where? Let us have a build- 
ing large enough for all of our children.”’ 

A site was chosen and the work of exca- 
vation for a commodious two-room build- 
ing soon got under way. Now came time 
for the laying of the foundation stone. 
On March 24, 1934, Mrs. J. L. Goheen, in 
the presence of the assembled village per- 
formed that ceremony, wishing well for 
Bhadwan and its the people 
Miss Clara Seiler was present as a guest 
and gave her blessing to these splendid 
The ladies were soon 


house of 


cooperative efforts. 
leaving these parts because the hot season 
was on. They had helped create a fine 
spirit of enthusiasm in Ajra, the county 
headquarters, when the Girl Guide en- 
campment had been held about 3 months 
before. 


Cooperation 


On May 2, i934, or just 5's weeks later, 
the opening ceremony of the now-com- 
pleted building took place. It stood 
ready, simply but substantially built, 
with a nice veranda facing the east and 
setting it off as it overlooked the valley. 
A special booth of branches and mango 
leaves (very auspicious) had pre- 
pared, and here the chief and rani sahebs, 
and other distinguished were 
assembled. 

About 3,500 people, men, women, and 
children from the villages and hamlets of 


been 


guests, 


valleys, had 
There 


an air of harmony and good will, and 


the neighboring hills and 
gathered for this occasion. was 
quiet expectation, as the program began. 
“Who had ever heard of people doing 
And that 
in Bhadwan too.” 


such a thing? away out here 


[Continued on page 19} 
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Recent Theses 


{ LIST 


doctors’ 


of the most recently received 
and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the Library 
of the Office of Education 


library loan, is as follows: 


on inter- 


BaILEY, HARVEY P. A survey of the organization 

ethods of industrial arts education in the second 

ools of West Virginia. Master's, 1934. West 
Virginia university. 56 p. ms 


L, REGINALD. Publieschool education of second- 
generation Japanese in California. Doctor's, 1933 
Stanford university. 116 p 

BriGGs, EvGENE §. Preparation of secondary 


teachers in teachers colleges for guiding and directing 
extraclassactivities. Doctor’s, 1935. Teachers college, 
Columbia university. 115 p 


BUESCHEN, JESSIE 8S. Relationship of an adolescent 


ld’s vocabulary to his recreational reading interests 


Master’s, 1934. University of Michigan. 42 p. ms 
Dopp, Maurice R. Evaluation of factors in the 
ipervision of student teaching. Doctor’s, 1935 

West Virginia university 179 p. ms 
FRAZIER, FAYE P. Study of what parents wish for 

their daughters from a summer camp program. Mas- 

ter’s, 1934. University of Michigan. 62 p. ms 
GEIGER, ALBERT J. Six-year high school: current 
purposes and practices of the six-year high school 

Doctor's 34. George Peabody college for teachers 
81 p 
GILLAND. THOMAS M. Origin and development of 

the power and duties of the city school superintendent 

octor’s, 1934. University of Chicago. 279 p. 
GILLEN, PauL B. Comparison of the achievement 


of pupils whose families are aided bya reliefagency with 


it of pupils whose families are not soaided. . Master’s 
1935. Johns Hopkins university. 45 p. ms 
KLINE, PrisciLLaC. Origin and development of the 


regents preliminary and academic examinationsin New 
York st Master’s, 1934. 


ite Syracuse university 


Rp. ms 
p.t 


Moore, MARGARET. Factors involved in the 
ent of certain abilities and capacities related 
Master's 1934 
versity sl p. ms 
MAURICE L 


in the public 


measuren 


to music George Washington ur 


i- 
RISEN, Legal aspects of separation of 


schools Doctor’s, 1935. Temple 

142 p 

Sacus, GEORGIA M. Statistical study of the rela- 
ship between improvement in arithmetic and cer- 


n factors considered to be prognostic of such im- 


provement. Master’s, 1935. University of Southern 
California 143 p. ms 

SANGUINET, EpwiIn H. Approach to curriculum 
construction based on a child activity survey in the 


Philipy 


ine Islands 


Columbia university 


Doctor’s, 1934. Teachers college, 
R7 p 
SHERMAN D 


ScRUGGs, Effect of improvement in 
ng upon the intelligence of Negro children 
tor’s, 1935. University of Kansas 
SHAAD, ERNEST G 
mw eM. 
\ ya p 
SHAFER, HUGH M 


zy in social studies 


| 
40 


~ 


Doc- 
5 29 p 
Limited school survey of Belle- 


irea. Master’s, 1934. Syracuse uni- 


ms 
Evaluating cooperative teach 


Master’s, 1935 West Virginia 
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ER, Epwarp R. Educational possibilities 


the hig! 


geometry: a theoretical study evaluating 


chool course in the subject 


‘ 


and suggesting a tentative 


| 


‘ 


plan or reorganization Doctor's, 1935 Harvar« 

niversity. 552 p. ms. 

l'uHvuROW, MILDRED B. Study of selected factors in 
family life as described in autobiographies Doctor 
1933. Cornell university. 52 p 

WASSMANN, KATHERINE. Comparative study of 


mentally deficient children in regular and in specia 
Master's, 


lasse 1935. George Washington wu! 


versity il p. ms 
Ruta A. GRAY 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Socializing Activities 


Group and Club Activities for first, 
and third grades. New York, 
National Child Welfare Association, Inc. 


c1935. 23 p. 


sect ynd, 


Describes activities and projects in social relation 


ships 


Creating Social Intelligence: a descrip- 
bibliography. om. <i, 
National Education Association, Research 
Division, 1935. p. 71-159 (Research 


bulletin, May 1935). 50 cents. 


tive Washington, 


Describes some outstanding work being done in th: 
schools, directed to the attainment of social, economic, 
ind civie objectives 


Successful Living. Seattle, Wash., Seattle 
Public Schools, 1935. 239 p. 

Reports of character building activities contributed 
} 


by the teaching and supervisory staff of the Seattle 


schools 


Safety Education 


Safety and the New Schools, an educa- 
tion for a controlled world, by Albert W. 
Whitney. New York, National Safety 
Council, Education Division, 1935. 11 p. 
Discusses the place of Safety education in the cur 
riculum 
Traffic Safety Manual, for use in junior 
and senior high schools. St. Paul, Minn., 
1934. 46 p. 


Prepared the Minnesota 


Administration, Division of Safety 


by Emergency Relief 
Good Driving, a manual outlining meth- 
ods of organizing programs of instruction 
in secondary schools and presenting sub- 
ject matter content on various aspects of 

New York, National 
Education 


automobile driving. 
Safety 


c1934. 


Council, 
43 p. 


Diy ision, 
illus. 25 cents. 


Includes methods of teaching and units of instruction 


September 1935 


Sportsmanlike Driving, a program for 


high schools in outline form. 


Washing- 
ton, D. C., Safety and Traffic Engineering 
Dept., American Automobile Association, 


1935. 35 p. Mimeog 


Specific teaching material for a course in traffic safety 
1 driving 


and 


Books and Reading 


How to Read Rapidly and 
manual of silent reading, by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and Luella Cole. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., Stanford University Press, 
©1935. 16 p. 


Well, a 


15 cents. 


For college and high-school students who need to read 
more rapidly and with better comprehension 


Bc ks 
Library, 


One Thousand for the 
High School compiled 
Joint committee of the American Library 
Association, National Education Associa- 
National Council of of 
English. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1935. 96p. $1 


Senior 
by a 


tion, Teachers 
A selective list, classified, annotated, and priced 
Teacher Tenure 


Recent 
Tenure. 


Court Decision on Teacher 
Washington, D. C., Committee 
on Tenure, 


tion, 1935. 


National Education Associa- 
61 p. 25 cents. 
Pt. I, Digest of findings. Pt 
teacher-tenure cases 


Il, Abstracts of 60 


Tenure and Contractual Status of 
Bibliography compiled by the 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion D. ©., 


1935. 


Teachers. 
Association. Washington, 
9 p. Mimeog. 5 cents. 


Deals with legal and judicial issues centering around 
the legal rights of teachers in their positions. Anno- 
tated 


Susan QO. Furrerer 
Meetings 


American Association of School Physicians 
kee, Wis., October 7-10. 


Milwau- 


American Dietetic Association. Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 28-31. 

American Humane Education Society. Boston, 
Mass., October 8 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 13-15 

American Prison Association Atlanta, Ga., Octo- 
ber 27-31 

American Public Health Association. Milwaukee, 


Wis., October 7-10 


[Continued on page 
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IN MEMORIAM 


In the passing of Mrs. Ickes, the wife 
of the Secretary of the Interior, this 
country has sustained a great loss. This 
nation has rightfully boasted of its great 
men, and it can likewise boast of its great 
women, among whom Mrs. Ickes was 
a shining example. An acknowledged 
leader in government in her own common- 
wealth, those who were privileged to 
know her soon realized her fundamental 
appreciation of the importance of educa- 
tion. She traced some of this interest 
to former President Harper, the recreator 
of the University of Chicago, of which 
institution she became a trustee. Her 
interest in Indian life and culture was 
not of the superficial kind. She under- 
stood as few have understood the deeper 
vein of thought. and feeling which is 
characteristic of the Indians of the South- 
west. She was proud to point out their 
simple but beautiful recognition of the 
great realities of life. Her interest in the 
fine arts was keen. One of her last 
educational utterances was made_ in 
Washington, D. C., before the graduating 
class of Madam Von Unschuld’s School of 
Music. She said “I really envy you the 
comfort, the pleasure, and the supreme 


8 


h will in 


moral satisfaction you will get from your this special publication, whic 
accomplishments in this beautiful art compact description, and in unwritte! 
during your entire life.”’ words of illustration, tell how vocational 
With dignity and with simplicity of education has mustered its strength to 
manner she was a stimulating force to help in the national drive to reduce ul - 
employment. The direct responsibility) 
of the Office of Education for promotion 


} 


of vocational education prompts this 


all those who met her or sought ber 
counsel. In a sense she seemed a rein- 
carnation of the great Roman matron. 
Today in these times of struggle and special presentation. 
uncertainty it is from citizens of the 


caliber of Mrs. Ickes that one gains new CHANGES POSITIONS 
confidence in the future of American 
institutions. Dr. William T. Bawden, assistant to the 


Commissioner in the Office of Education 
from 1914 to 1923, has given up his work 
as editor of. Industrial Education. Maga- 


The staff of the Office of Education 
extends its heartfelt sympathy to Secre- 


tary Ickes in this hour of bereavement. ; 
zine to become head of the department 


BULLETIN and director of graduate courses in indus- 

trial and vocational education at Kansas 

‘How Voeational Education. Has State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Helped in Time of Need”’ is the title of a In 1923. Dr. Bawden left the Office of 

special supplement to October ScnHoot Education to become associate superin- 

Lire that will be supplied free to sub- tendent of schools at Tulsa, Okla. He 

scribers. For the past six months the’ has been editor of Industrial Education 
Office of Education has been. working on Magazine since 1928 








Share the Intelligence 


EMOCRACY functions well when the rank and file of citizens are equipped 
D to make intelligent choices on public proposals. The learning process is 
essentially a sharing process. Then, why not make it the job of public education 
to promote facilities for the free sharing of ideas on public questions, for cooperative 
public inquiry into the problenis of self-government? 

If the people of this country are to act with knowledge and understanding on 
the many schemes being put forward today, share the wealth, planned economy, 
price fixing, wage-setting and all the rest, they must have some means of discussing 
these issues and of getting at the facts. 

The most constructive and needed sharing program I can think of is a share- 
the-intelligence movement—civie intelligence. The public forum is a device for 
making such a movement both efficient and interesting. 

Why shouldn’t educators who know most about this sharing of ideas technique 
begin to plan now to stimulate a program for adult forum discussion in every urban 
and rural community? 

Why shouldn’t the leaders of public education reach out into the adult 
community and study the needs of the people, and prepare themselves and their 
agencies of education to meet these needs? What has.been done in an experimental 
way. in Des Moines in comprehensive forum management under the public 
schools is indicative of what can be done. I am sure that. when superintend- 
ents of schools.in other cities and counties are able to demonstrate their abilities as 
superintendents of publie discussion, the pattern set in Des Moines will be very 
much improved. 

I am going to invite my fellow educators to join in such a share-the-intelligence 
movement this year. -I hope many of you will find time to share your ideas on ways 
and means of meeting the problem of civic enlightenment. The Office of Educa- 
tion will be prepared to work with you in many ways, and will try to be useful in 
serving your needs for information as well as for direct assistance in making a real 
advance on this front of adult civic education. 


M. 
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Surveying Comparative Education 





AVING surveyed and mapped a 

few large ranches in the West to 

show in them the areas cultivated 

nd uncultivated, and those that were 

rigated, nonirrigated, or worthless, I 

enjoy occasionally taking. up a field of 

science or literature and trying to map 

graph the parts of it that have been 

idied, written up, and used by various 

kers, and finding the phases that have 

el overlooked. In the latter are Op- 

ortunities for new and possibly con- 
tructive study. 

Of course, a field of science is not like 


ranch easily and satisfyingly surveyed 
and mapped. To measure and draw to 
ale the line between wheat on one side 
and brush on the other is simple enough 
it to attempt to fix the dividing points 


between physics and chemistry or peda- 


gogy and psychology brings out only 
general, hazily-defined boundaries not 
expressable in scale or line. Yet this 
purely mechanical method of delineating 


tangible things is no little help in handling 


more abstract 


matters, 


Graph 


For some vears I have been working in 
comparative education. Below is.a graph 


» illustrate something of what it includes. 


The graph is merely suggestive, not: com- 
ete. To make it more nearly complete, 
the names of some 57 more countries 
ould be added to the 20 that are on the 
eft: the divisions of the British Empire 
ould be shown; the French colonial 
possessions: listed, ete.; in short, the 
political divisions of the world should be 
named in detail and in some logical se- 


quence. 

Across the top of the graph is a series of 
to They 
not entirely exclusive of each other and 


relating education. are 


pics 


For example, 
both. public 


many more could be given. 


colonial education be 


al d 


clude 


may 


private; special education may in- 


technieal, vocational, agricultural, 
commercial, ete.; each separate subject in 
the school curricula could be added; and 
the history of education included. 

Take your pencil and check with me on 
the graph a few of the phases of compara- 
on which reports have 


tive education 


recently been made. 


formation 


James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division 


of the Office of Education, Submits Chart and Sug- 


gestions for Further Study in This Field of Education 


‘*Philosophy’”’, first column, the Educa 
tional Yearbook 1929 of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
the 
underlying National systems of education 

Italy, 
All 
there 


Universitv, deals with philosophy 
Germany, 
States. 


but 


countries 


France, 
United 


countries 


in England, 


Japan, and the six 
are 


are . important 


many other large not vet 


touched with respect to this topic so there 
of 
Skip over to the column “‘Colonial.’’ It 


is plenty room for more work here 
also has been reported on by the Inter 
national Institute and by other organiza 
tions and for the time being is fairly well 
covered. 


From Geneva 


Now 


“secondary” 


next t 
You 
Bu 
Geneva has just 
La 


pe rso7nire l en 


Turn 


you have a start. 
education and go on. 


The 
at 


do the marking. International 
of 
published data.on two phases of it: 


du 


reau Education 


profe ssione lle 


seirqnant secondaire; and L’ admission aur 
is a 
compilation of reports from more than 50 
countries. This of instruction in 
different countries been studied a 
great deal but not enough by any means. 


Among other things, the respective merits 


ecoles secondaires. Each volume 
level 


has 


of free and of fee-paying secondary educa- 
tion need a thorough treatment. 
Then 


State, local.”’ 


there is ‘‘ Finance—National, 
Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift 
is working in this area. He has published 

of the financing of public 
in three Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and France, and expects 


expositions 
education countries; 
to carry the series on for other countries. 
The Year Book of Education 1933, Evans 
Brothers Limited, London, contains a 
remarkably clear account of the finance 
of education in the United Kingdom and 
the issues for 1934 and 1935 carry on the 
But student who wishes to 


data. any 


[Continued on page 17] 
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P. W. A. Builds for Education 








ELVING into the stac! if records 
that the Government in Wash 
ington has accumulated on Public 

Works Administration projects and allot 
ments, the P. W. A. Division of Economics 
and Statistics, at- the request of the Fed 
eral Office of Education, brought forth a 
most comprehensive report of what the 
P. W. A. has done for education. The 
report prepared especially for ScHoot 
Lire, shows the status of P..W. A 
allotments for non-Federal educationa 
institutions, by States, as of August 1, tl 
year, and also shows the ‘type of educa 
tional projects completed, under construi 
tion, or for which allotments have bee 
made and work has not yet begun. This 
report supplies the best picture availabl 
up to this time on P. W. A. allotments 
going into the channels of education, bot! 
Federally, and non-Federally 

Three hundred and forty-nine school 
projects under the P. W. A. were com 
pleted up to August 1, with expenditures 
totaling approximately $25,000,000. Of 
these completed educational projects 
which the Federal Government helped 
to finance to the extent of more thai 
$14,000,000 there were 245 elementary 

oo 


colleges and 


schools, 40 high schools, 
universities, 12 school auditoriums, 5 
gymnasiums, 9 dormitories, 1 museum, 
and 34 miscellaneous projects 
every State 
More elementary-school buildings and 
high-school buildings are on the P. W. A 
schedule for present and future construc- 
tion than other types of school-building 
projects. Of the 644 projects now under 
construction, or for which P. W. A. allot 


ments have already been approved, more 


than half will be elementary school build 
ings. More than 100 will be high-school] 
buildings. P. W. A. allotments for edu 
cational projects thus far total more than 
$133,000,000. Of this total amount, less 
than $15,000,000 has already been spent 
on completed P. W. A. school-building 
projects. Nearly $80,000,000 allotted 
still to be spent on projects under cor 
struction or to be constructed. in the 
future. 

The report of the P. W. A. . Division of 
Economics and Statistics, showing the 


status of allotments by States, reveals 





State, and the Territory 


allotments for. educa- 


purposes. 
Nevada are the only States which do not 
W. 


[Continued on page 12 


have complete d 


Arizona, 


educational institutions 


Allotments by Public Works Administration for Nearly 
1,000 Federal and Non-Federal Educational Projects in 


All the States Total $133,000,000 


Maine, 





, cafeterias, playgrounds, | 


NDER CONSTRUCTI 





$8, 192, 484 


73, 370 


376, O98 


179, 850 


150, 500 


1, 910, 200 


10, 500 


892, 783 


54, 611, 225 
4, 190, 350 


3, 860, 900 


182, 500 
236, 700 


124, 000 


4, 750, 100 


38, 000 


154, 100 


4%, LS6, S69 
13, 243, 369 


6, 090, 000 


350, 000 


137, 150 


281, 860 


133, 069, 112 


79 


» 475 
, 400 
, 840 


, 000 


G6 


Ye 


, 063 
, UOO 
. 000 
, 930 


, 600 


res 
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Three-story school. building in Buffalo, 


N. Y., nearing completion. 


School building at Fort Peck Dam, Mont 


Boys’ Dormitory, University of Ten- 


nessee,. 


Students’ Dormitory at Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 


High School, Wilmington, Del. 


Addition to high school building, Green- 


wich, Conn. 


One of three new dormitory buildings 
at Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


Men’s dormitory, University of West 


Virginia, Morgantown. 


Dormitory, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis. 


Library of girls’ dormitory building, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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projects, although Arizona now has one ‘ 

, — September 12th was set as the dead- 
project to cost $70,000 under construction. P : 
line date for receipt of applications for 


Maine and Nevada also are now making 


use of P. W. A. funds for school-building Public Works Administration loans and 








more than 


allotments totaling $1,760,341 


the amount obtained by any other single 
State. 
There are 644 non-Federal educational 


ae, ae 


construction or still to be constructed, for 


projects either now under | 


which allotments have already been 



































purposes, or will shortly do so, since grants. How schools will share in the approved. Of this number, 62 will be in 
allotments have already been approved new Progress Administration appro- California, 33 in Illinois, 76 in New y ork, 
Of the 349 completed projects in the riation of $4,800,000,000, has not yet %24 72 in Texas. Approved allotments 
various States, 32 were completed in : for P, W. A. school projects not yet 
California alone. For completed. proj- been announced. started or still under construction. total 
ects, up to July 30, Iliinois received nearly $120,000,000. 
Status of P. W. A. allotments for non-Federal. educational institutions by States, Aug. 1, 1935 
{ pleted proje Proje inder construction Projects allotted only | | 
State : : 
| ooy sabre Estin ated E: soe I a - Allotment | Estimated Expendi- oe Allotment Estim: : ms _— 
ects : nase ects we tures ects co ure | 
| 
Alabama $204, 400 $21( $159, 9 $837, 200 $839; 775 $349, 456 | 6 ~ $550, 354 
Arizona 70, 000 70, 000 9 1, 764, 700 | 1, 764, 670 | 
Arkansas 06, 208 401, 708 28, 712 1, 807, 400 , 906, 400 910, 748 3 647, 000 648, 644 | 
California 723, 950 S58, 26 67, 664 i 015, 000 | 20, 292, 313 3, 837, 967 28 3, 118,500 | 7,099, 665 
Colorado } 200 73, 53€ 63, 540 296, 000 296, 000 2, 089 l 22, 000 75, 000 
Connecticut 6 76, 800 280, 404 241, 601 79, 000 160, 386 850, 641 1 34, 525 76, 722 
Delaware { 15, 700 360, 22 337, Se 663, 400 2, 683, 234 1, 728, 350 | ; 
Florida l 75, 000 300, 000 226, SF , 3 1,030,000 | 1, 630, 000 i 
Georgia 12 893, 6 1, 108, 2 058, 658 26, 000 26, 180 | 10, 863 | 
Idaho l 42, 600 44, 874 44, 474 15, 000 2, 006 14, 459 | 3 98, 100 98, 100 
Illinois 19 | 1,760,341 | 6,182,168 4, 303, 609 2 1, 185,800 | 3,733,776 | - 1,283; 099 | 10 468, 950 668. 450 
Indiana 3 214, 100 348, 556 43, 662 3 285, 200 058; 900 694, 151 2 411, 900 426, 666 
lowa 20 465. 400 1. 557. 279 116. 613 f 432, 600 590, 047 1, 025, 471 ea? 
Kansas 19 10,950 | 1, 138, 533 018, 297 814, 500 | - 2,788, 587 284, 181 
Kentucky { 00 62, 179 847 f 623, 800 942, 150 | 480, 534 5 | 643, 650 | 785, 100 
Louisiana 3 36, 400 21, 57 ); DHE 2 106, 500 106, 840 46, 855 
Maine 2 08; 200 152, 899 69, 632 2 | 113, 000 | 113, 200 
Maryland_.----.- 24, 000 20, 000 70, 932 f 1, 100, 700 } 090, 822 1, 148, 419 
Massachusetts. - - 4 105,-300 367, 990 78, 315 22 793, 350 6, 355, 561 1, 991, 646 
Michigan I 11, 000 37, 663 | 37, 108 ! 20, 700 93, 000 17, 672 2 111, 000 128, 000 
Minnesota 11 54, 600 1, 410, 878 2,4 212, 700 482, 865 276, 380 3 201, 800 201, 800 
Mississippi 15 61, 366 376, 943 303, 059 2 38, 850 40, 850 19, 768 l 55, 000 55, 000 
Missouri 21 606, 758 980, 442 | 861, 60 ) 915, 125 328, 519 1, 078, 127 4 61, 500 125, 144 ij 
Montana__- 4 125, 600 71, 04 1, 04 2, 658, 400 3, 025, 040 973, 035 5 828, 250 884, 374 
Nebraska. - -- 8 05, 900 288, 792 253, 70 f 71, 600 242, 544 73, 012 4 98, 875 211, 000 
Nevada. .-- 5 158, 800 58, 800 
New Hampshire 3 38, 500 332, 504 89, O52 8 300 30, 200 28. 248 
| New Jersey l 86, 000 86, 000 66, 01 14 4,174,500 | 4, 198, 260 813, 869 3 527, 800 589, 000 
New Mexico 3 37, 500 148, 2 46, 29 l 250, 000 250, 000 94, 803 7 581, 900 | 646, 019 
New York S 2 33 1, 159, 350 411, O78 8 | 24,011,900 | 27,417,448 | 6,219, 609 18 | 15,830, 144.| 16, 544, 450 
| North Carolina | 17 292, 700 1, 977, 190 0, 566 t, 701, 800 2, 119, 095 728, 338 | 3] 292, 500 300, 000 
North Dakota | 7 71, 050 189, 552 60, 70: 7 815, 800 968, 282 370, 890 | 
Ohio f 202, 900 bt 7 01, 37 { O86, 300 1, 706, 980 850, 421 11 346, 700 668, 500 
Oklahoma | 1 /10, 198 a8, f 129, 687 2 724, 600 948, 632 366, 330 8 207, 490 208, 323 
Oregon...... } 59, 400 83, 9 f 2 8 612, 150 699, 010 206, 759 | y 662, 150 711, 550 
Pennsylvania | ( 204, 100 76, 378 522, 48 J87, 500 3, 287, 844 1, 341, 996 | 9 588, 600 $14, 01 
Rhode Island 4 53, 428 9, 398 0, 279 } 973,100 | 2,039, 037 627, 925 7 1,080,800 | 3, 621, 123 
South Carolina 86, 200 94, 940 78, 953 261, 000 365, 900 125, 689 l 30, 000 30, 000 
South Dakota { 189, 700 280, 740 259, O89 803, 000 803, 000 112, 123 ‘ 1 
Tennessee ! 402, 398 602, 668 169, 864 2 955, 000 2, 468, 000 46, 380 4 226, 050 227, 800 a 
Texas 12 804, 300 175, 369 824, 09 7 0,117, 100 | 11,311,117 1, 472, 040 35 i, 535, 114 1, 747, 641 ¥ 
Utah ] 16, 200 53, 500 62, 984 7 1, 885, 600 2, 383, 000 1, 636, 969 2 944, 100 1, 016, 700 
Vermont 4 18, 100 34, 565 510 l 60, 300 222, 187 ; 
Virginia_- 21 14, 770 458, 634 218, 777 22 4, 116, 200 5, 176,948 | 2,813,927 | 4 195, 200 349, 860 
Washington.. 15 9, 820 611, 453 561, 284 7 954,400 | 1,873, 975 423, 975 
West Virginia. | l 41, 000 66, 000 45, 083 1 625, 000 625, 000 357, 405 eee 
Wisconsin--- { 99, 100 261, 122 200; 609 9 458, 600 1, 579, 930 637, 745 2 832, 700 1, 016, 900 
Wyoming 7" l 98, 100 100, 385 07, 247 l 300, 000 300, 000 63, 705 
Hawaii_-_-- 4 23, 114 100, 905 31, 980 l 49, 000 166, 910 | 41, 820 
~ — = 
Total 349 4, 285, 785 | 20, 261, ¢ 24, 437; 92 $23 | 84, 447,875 |127, 277, 296 | 36, 547, 521 221 | 34,335, 452 | 43, 814, 757 
1 Expenditures through May 31, 193 
Compiled by the Division of Economics and Statistics, Public Works Administration. : 
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Forums to the Fore 





% “It may be fun to be fooled,”’ goes 
the saying, ‘but it’s morefuntoknow.” 
The American people are beginning 
to feel that it is imperative to know 
about social and economic problems. 


THe 1LCeé, 


ynublie discussion . 


we witness a renaissance 


*% It is the purpose of this column to 
record interesting facts about forums, 
particularly noting the role of public 


education in promoting adult civic 


é ducation ° 





18,000 Attend Forums 


{ 
New York City Board 
sponsored the activities of 


of Education 
a forum and 
of the emer- 


radio division as a feature 


gency education program. 

More than 18,000: people 
239 public forums offered 
centers in Greater New York during 
April and May. A staff of 23 workers 
developed the programs, in which. 1,500 


More 


labor 


attended the 
in 38 forum 


volunteer speakers. participated. 
including 
political 


religious 


than 500 organizations, 
organizations, 


cultural, 


banking 


unLONS, 


party groups, racial, 
and international associations, cooperated 
in recommending speakers and aiding the 
movement in other ways. 


Most of the 239 forums were conducted 


along open discussion lines on subjects 
of interest to the type of audience in 
attendance. In only a few cases was 
the lecture method used. Attendance 
ranged between 50 and 100 at each forum, 
affording opportunity for audience par- 


ticipation. 

With the aid of. some 30 specialized 
rganizations, bibliographies were made 
on the major subjects under discussion to 


be distributed at the meetings. Co- 
operation with public libraries assured the 
availability of books and pamphlets 


overing subjects discussed by the forums. 

A forum division library was established 
to collect books and material on social, 
economic, and political questions for use 
of forum workers, in addition to keeping 
close touch with programs of other forums. 
workers and leaders all 


Forum were 


SCHOOL 
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of 


selected from the relief lists and received 
the teachers’ rate of $24 per week. 

workers’ training 
in 


courses are 


with 


Forum 


being established cooperation 
universities and the help of outstanding 
authorities on group discussion methods to 
prepare for a greatly enlarged program for 


the fall, winter, and spring series. 


Forums Bibliography 


‘‘Good References on Discussion Meet- 
Forums, Panels, .and Con- 
ferences”’ is the title of a bibliography 
prepared by Martha R. McCabe, assist- 
ant librarian in the Office of Education. 
Some 50 books, pamphlets, and significant 
are listed. and briefed. Fre« 
copies are available from the Office. of 
Education, Washington, D..C. Ask for 
Bibliography No. 30. 


ings, Open 


articles 


Pushes Forum Plan 


Putting forward a plan for precinct 
organization of public forum. discussions 
on public affairs, a committee appointed 
by the Grand Rapids Bar Association has 
made its first report. 

The report says in part, “Your com- 
mittee believes that it is feasible to pro- 
mote the organization of precinct 
groups pledged to give at least 1 
evening a month to a serious consideration 
of the duties and _ responsibilities of cit- 
izenship. Let such meetings be open 
to all citizens and prospective citizens . 

In short, let them be primary schools in 
citizenship where the people of a precinct 
may meet and consider the general welfare, 
and how and what part they may have in 
promoting it in their own precinct 

Let the proposals of public leaders, of 
brain. trusters, of new dealers, and of 
broadcasting prescriptionists be considered 
from the viewpoint of the citizen and his 
neighbors in their election precinct. In 
this way .a well-considered and _ well- 
grounded public opinion may be promoted, 
not based primarily upon propaganda, 
but rather upon the common sense view- 
point of the folks at home who pay the 
taxes and vote, who have no purpose to 
hold public office, who earnestly believe 
that the promotion of the public welfare 
should be the function of government, and 
expressed by spokesmen of their 
choosing.” 


own 


Plans for cooperating with the public 
schools and educators in the community 
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of 


under consider- 


in promoting this precinct program 


adult civic education are 


ator 


Forums Pamphlet 


In its endeavor to stimulate the growing 
public affairs forum movement, the Fed- 
Office of 
pamphlet dealing with the various forum 
the Des Moines 
techniques for successful forum manage- 


eral Kducation is preparing a 


experiments, program, 
ment, and summarizing the program for a 


national-community-forum program as 


put forward by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker. 
The pamphlet will cover 50 pages and 


contain numerous illustrations and graphs. 





* About National Surveys 


TWO useful folders listing the 28 mono- 
graphs of the national survey of second- 
ary education and the 6 volumes report- 
ing findings of the national survey of the 
education of teachers are available free 
from the Federal Office of Education. Each 
folder gives a brief description of the sur- 
vey, lists the publications and prices, and 
provides a very convenient order blank. 
For classes in secondary and teacher edu- 
cation, copies of these folders will be sup- 
plied on request. 





The Home Study Issue 
[Continued from page 5] 


Grade 3— Maximum of 20 minutes per day. 


Grade 4, 5, and 6—Maximum 30-45 minutes per day. 


Grades 7 and 8—Maximum |! hour per day. This 


maximum does not include time that may be spent on 
research assignments or in reading for appreciation 
Additional time may have to be devoted to these types 
of assignment at the teacher's discretion 


An English writer has pointed out 
that home study is a godsend for many 
children in an age when, after playing 
games (if they happen to be athletically 
minded), or exercising some other recre- 
ative or creative hobby there is nothing 
left to do but to go to the movies. A 
reasonable amount of home study suitable 
to the child can be done with time left for 
games, for music, for reading, and for 
other important as 
work, and there may even be left ‘‘ spaces 
of free and undisturbed time ‘to just sit 
and stare’.’”’ After all, school work is for 
life, although we teachers sometimes get 
the idea that life is for lessons imposed by 


pursuits as school 


the school. Above all things, home study 
should never produce worry of 


sleep, for worry gets one nowhere unless 


or loss 


it be the madhouse, and in sleep we may 
solve problems that the waking mind finds 
impossible, and which the wakeful mind 
will certainly be less able to cope with on 
the following day. 











The Vocational Summary 


x wk * 





ITY boys are interested in farm- 

ing. Anyone who is skeptical on 

this score should visit the super 
vised farm projects earried on by city boys 
enrolled under the ‘‘6—6”’ plan in the vo 
cational agriculture department of a 
Paterson, N. J., high school.’ Under the 
plan, boys pursue a classroom course il 
agriculture from October 15 to April 15, 
and spend the period from April 15 to 
October 15 on farms—either as partners 
on farms owned by their parents, or as 
helpers on the farms of others. And they 
earn while they learn, receiving substan- 
tial pay in return for their-work. Their 
4-vear vocational agriculture course in- 
cludes instruction in agricultural arithme- 
tic; general science; agriculture—general 
and specific; shopwork; and agricultural 
science; as well as English, civics, algebra, 
history, and physical training. And by 
continuing in school for a fifth year, the 
““6-6"-plan student may. receive credit 
in additional academic subjects to qualify 
him for college entrance. Sixty-eight of 
these city boys were successfully employed 
in farm projects, seven on home farms, and 
the rest as helpers on the farms of others. 
Thirty-three were on truck farms, 10 on 
general farms, 7 on poultry farms, 4 on 
fruit farms, 4 on dairy farms, and 3 on 
nursery farms. All of these boys were 
making money and were interested in 
their work. Of one boy who lives on the 
home farm, Frederick Woelfle, Paterson 
agricultural instructor said: ‘‘He would 
rather work on his project than play ball, 
go to the movies; or fish.” Yes, these 
city boys like farming and are making a 
success of it. 


Congress and convention 


The Tenth Annual Congress of Voca- 
tional Agriculture Students and the 
Eighth Annual Convention of the Future 
Farmers of America will be held in con- 
junction with the American Royal Live- 
stock Show, Kansas City, Mo., October 
19-26. 

Five different judging contests—live- 
stock, meat, dairy, milk, and poultry 
contests—will be held for vocational 
agriculture students who attend the 
Congress. An exhibit and sale of live- 
stock, owned and raised by vocational 
agriculture students, has been arranged. 
Exhibits showing the progress and present 


14 


status of vocational education in agricul- 
ture will be displayed. As its contribu- 
tion ‘to ‘the program of the. Annual 
Congress of Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents, the Future Farmers of America 
will hold its annual convention; take 
part in the annual public-speaking contest 
in whieh the four victors in regional 
contests will fight it out for national 
honors; in the F:. F. A. chapter contest, 
in.which winning ehapters.from the 48 
States will compete for honors; and in a 
national F; F. A. radio broadcast during 
the farm and home hour of the National 
Broadcasting Co., which will be a feature 
of the convention... And one F. F. A. mem- 
ber will be awarded the cash prize given 
each year by the Weekly Kansas City Star 





Adjusting a refrigeration unit in appliance 
servicing course, Allegheny Vocational 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to. the Future Farmer whose record, in 
the epinion of competent judges, distin- 
guishes him as outstandingly successful. 

Topping the congress will be the annual 
banquet for prize winners and invited 
guests, given by the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Further information on this Annual 
Congress of Voeational: Agriculture Stu- 
dents and the Annual Convention of the 
Future Farmers of America -may.. be 
secured from J. A. Linke, Chief, Agri- 


cultural Education Service, Federal Office 
of Education, and National Adviser for 
the Future Farmers of America, Washing- 
ton, +e oe 


A busy teacher 


High-school girls, young women over 
high-school age, and adult homemakers 
were reached in a summer homemaking 
program carried on by Miss Maria Nelson, 
instructor in vocational home economics 
at Woodbine, Iowa. Miss Nelson is 
employed for a period of 12 months in- 
stead of 9. Classes for homemakers 
were held 1 afternoon a week, in which 
instruction in child development prob- 
lems, meal planning, and other phases of 
homemaking education were given. A 
similar period was devoted to instruction 
in homemaking problems for young 
women over high-school age. Girls who 
during the summer were carrying on 
home project work assigned as a part of 
their 4-year course under Miss Nelson at 
the high school, met with her at regular 
intervals to discuss their progress. In 
addition to carrying on these summer 
elasses, Miss Nelson visited the homes of 
her regular high-school students. These 
visits will enable her to base her course 
for the ensuing school year on the actual 
homemaking problems with which the 
girls of the community are confronted. 


More evidence! 


Every week brings new evidence of the 
value of instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture in. fitting rural boys for successful 
farming. This time it’s the record of 
three South Carolina boys—Raymond 
Ferris and Roger Gramling, of Orange- 
burg, and Harold Holder, of Pickens, 
They were in Washington, D. C., in July, 
on a trip provided for them as winners of a 
fertilizer-experiment contest sponsored by 
a national fertilizer manufacturing con- 
cern. Their records show why they were 
victorious in this contest. Raymond Fer- 
ris raised 2,176 pounds of cotton on 2 
acres, or 1,088 pounds per acre. The aver- 
age production for the State is 258 pounds. 
Harold Holder produced 120 bushels of 
corn to the acre, which is in contrast to 
16 bushels per acre, the average for the 
State. Roger Gramling, who s>ecialized 
in hay, raised 4.4 tons per acre, and the 
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State average is ‘ of a ton to the acre 
ing to remember is that 


students in the 


Che important t! 


these tl ree bovs are all 


vocational agriculture departments © of 


their local high schools. 


Motion Pictures 


A unique feature was introduced into 
the commencement program of the Central 
Needle Trades School of New York City 
Instead of the 
address, arrangements 


ast June. regular com 


encement were 


made to show several reels of motion pic- 





Operating a multiple needle power sewing ma- 
chine at Central Needle Trades School, New 
York City, for motion picture film. 


tures illustrating the activities carried on 
n connection with the courses offered by 
the school. The scenario for this film was 
carefully prepared with a view to com- 
paring conditions during the early history 
of the school with present day conditions 
Activities in the school shops and in the 


classroom were featured in the films. 


Retraining schools 


Both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
opened the shops of their vocational trade 
the to adult 

retraining in various 


schools during summer 


workers seeking 


wcupations. Several. hundred persons 
enrolled in these courses in each of these 
cities. The purpose of the courses was 
to better prepare unemployed persons to 
enter employment when opportunities are 


open to them. 


Valuable 


Federal Cooperation in Agricultural 
Extension Work, Vocational Education, 
and Vocational Rehabilitation, is the 


title of Bulletin 1933, No. 15, recently 
ssued by the Federal Office of Education. 
Prepared by Lloyd E. Blauch, this pub- 
lication reviews the economic, social, and 
educational background of the movement 
which resulted in Federal cooperation in 
ocational education, vocational rehabili- 
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tation, and agricultural extension. It 
discusses the early efforts to secure Fed 
eral support of these three fields of edu 
the 


culminated in the passage of the agricul 


cational work and activities which 


extension measure—Smith-Lever 
1914: the 


measure 


tural 
national vocational 
the Smith-Hughes 


in 1917; and the national vocational 


Law—il 
education 
Law 
Smith-Fess Law 
Federal 


covering the three fields is discussed, 


rehabilitation 
in 1920. 


measure- 
Subsequent legisla 
tior 
also, and the organization and operation 
of the eooperative systems under which 
vocational education, vocational rehabili 
and extension are 


Addi- 
tional features of the publication include 


tation, agricultural 


carried on, is explained in detail. 
a copious bibliography and numerous 
statistical tables covering various phases 
of the fields of Edu 
cators those rehabili 


welfare activities will 


three education. 


and interested in 
tation and want a 
copy of this bulletin. It may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C.;, for 25 cents a copy. 
From Pennsylvania 


the Penn- 


Department of Public Instruc- 


\ brief analysis, made by 
sylvania 
tion of developments in the State voca- 
last 
tains some interesting -data. 


tional education program year, con- 
Seventeen 
new departments of vocational agriculture 
were established in local high schools last 
September. Enrollment of farm boys in 
agriculture increased during 
the past year from 6,400 to 7,100. Adult 


farmers desirous of keeping abreast of 


vocational 


changing agricultural conditions, brought 
the enrollment in evening classes to 2,500 
agriculture teachers in local 
the State made 30,424 
projects undertaken by 


Vocational 
high schools in 
visits to farm 
agricultural students—youths and adult 

Significant, also, is the increase in enroll- 
industrial classes for 
adults the State. Enroll- 
ment in such classes rose from 6,800 in 
1933-34 to an 
14,000 for the past year, not including 
schools. Of this 


about 30 percent were unemployed. 


ment in trade and 


carried on in 


estimated enrollment of 


number 
The 


remainder were taking instruction which 


continuation 


would enable them to adjust themselves 
to changing conditions in industry, and 
their skill in their 

Preemployment 


to improve present 


occupations. all-day 


classes enrolled. 17,000 during the year, 
1,500 over 


An interesting development of 


an increase of approximately 
1933-34. 
the vocational trade and industrial pro- 
gram in the State. was the establishment 
of 50 


city 


members of 
1.400 


classes for training 


fire departments in which 


September 1935 


men were enrolled. Gains in the field of 


home-economics instruction 
Thirty departments 


were started in high schools in the State. 


vocational 
were marked new 
Approximately half of the high schools of - 


the State now offer homemaking training 


on either a general or vocational basis. 
Hawaii and Missouri 
One new Territory, Hawaii, has been 


added to the list of cooperators under the 
terms of the national vocational rehabili- 
tation And the State of 
has resumed appropriations 


act. Missouri 


discontinued 


1924—to match Federal funds available 
for vocational rehabilitation in that 
State Miss Reta Mitchell has been ap- 


pointed State supervisor of rehabilitation 


Missouri and Mr. Paul M. Kinder as 
her assistant. The vocational rehabili- 
tation program in Hawaii is being or- 


ganized by Harvey L. Freeland, Territorial 


director for vocational education 


1,100 subjects 


Approximately 1,100 different voca- 


tional subjects in agriculture, trade and 
industry, and home economics were 
taught in courses conducted under the 


cooperative Federal, State, and local vo- 
in the United States 
1934 

These subjects ranged all the way from 


cational program 


during the year ended June 30, 


agricultural marketing, alfalfa production, 





Employment department of Helen Fleischer 
Vocational School, Philadelphia. 


and animal diseases to yam growing, in 
agriculture; from aeronautics, air condi- 
tioning, assaying and auto mechanics to 
yarn drafting and twist calculating, in 
trade and industry; and from adequate 
diets, advanced food study, and art, to 
yeast bread making, in home economics. 
\ list of these subjects, culled from annual 
reports of State boards for vocational edu- 
cation has been issued in mimeographed 
form by the Federal Office of Education. 


Cuartes M. ArtTaur 
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For Halj Million Young Americans 





1 *® ENTERING upor 
my new duties as di- 
rector of C Css. € 





camp education, I am 
naturally very mindful 
of the wide-spread activ- 
ities his this posi 
tion involves Under 
the abl eadership of 
Dean ( S. Marsh for 
the past year and a half, a real ‘‘ Univer- 


sity of the Woods’”’ has beer established, 


supplying enrollees with a varied program 


recreation, and guidance. \ 
for G. C C 


lies ahead. 


of study, 


bright future educational 
work now 

With the issuing of an Ex 
by the President doubling the 


3,000 


cutive order 


number of 
extending 
to 600,000, the edu- 


camps to about and 


C.G. € 


cational forces are quickening their 


. enrollment 
pace 
to meet new demands. Six million dollars 


has been appropriated to develop proper 


instructional services; additions are being 
made to the staff from national head- 
quarters on down into the camps. Plans 


are under way to make the services of the 
“. C. C. University of the W oods”’ 
available to 


than half a million 
youth. 


more 


Study outline 


Not only do we wish to enlarge. our 
facilities, but we also want to improve 


Lesson outlines and 


them measurably. 


materials are being revised to meet more 
effectively the 
With the help of various governmental 
agencies, a the 


Vocational Division of the Federal Office 


needs of the enrollees. 


special committee of 


of Education recently prepared a series of 


new instruction outlines on agriculture, 


auto repair, carpentry, concrete construc- 


tion, conservation of natural resources, 


cooking, masonry, forestry, house wiring, 


mechanical drawing, photography, radio 


servicing, soil erosion, and surveying. 


Thus, the objective is to offer as wide a 
1 


variety of practical vocational 


courses As 


possible. 

Increasingly is it true that the duties of 
the educational adviser in the camp are 
becoming more varied and important. 


Daily, he must serve as the means by 


which new avenues of learning, expres- 


sion, and development are opened up to 
the enrollee. It is his task to help the 
young man find himself and learn to live 


with others. 
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Howard W. Oxley, New Director of C. C. C. Camp Edu- 


cation, Announces Program to Affect 500,000 Enrollees 


in 3,000 Camps Throughout the United States During 


Coming Year 


Improvement of counselling work is.a 
seek in 
to equip themselves fully to 


major concern. Advisers should 


every way 


advise enrollees on matters of personal 


and home .problems, health, education, 


personality - adjustment, and employ- 


ment. .Coupled with improved guidance 


services, there. should be more specific 


attempts in finding jobs for enrollees upon 
and in following up their 


leaving -camp 


subsequent, careers. 


Learning by doing 


The integration of education with other 
activities throughout the camp should be 
a real objective. -In’ many. instances it 
has been found that studies and techniques 
taught in the camp courses, serve to 


the skills of 
regular. daily 


improve directly enrollees 


while engaged in duties. 
In this way instruction and practice are 
set up to reenforce each other. Moré and 


commanders consult- 


more are company 
ing advisers on educational records. of 


enrollees before promoting them to higher 
the 
has worked well in Camp SP 37, Leicester, 
ie Adviser Richard H. Peter 


confers regularly with the company com- 


places in camp. Such a practice 


where 


mander on promotions. 

It is my hope that instruction in the 
C. C. C. will be made just.as practicable 
as possible. \lready a good beginning 


has been made in this direction. For 
instance, the principles found in citizen- 
ship studies are being applied in Camp 
S-60, Chatsworth, N. J., whose members 
elect a mayor and a city council. These 
officers discharge certain duties in connec- 
tion with local affairs. For further exam- 
ple of practical demonstration, let us look 
at Company 181, Cobalt, Conn. There 
arrangements have been effected with a 
local garage to take 10 students weekly 
from the class in auto mechanics and give 
the 


under the direction of skilled mechanics. 


them actual experience in garage 


SCHOOL 


Company 987 


More and more should nearby facilities 
in communities and organizations be used 


in supplementing camp instruction. | In- 
creasingly is it true that valuable assist- 


ance can be rendered by the school or 
college, the church, and other local insti- 
In California, at 


courses of Union High School last winter 


tutions. Fallbrook, the 
were opened up to enrollees in Company 
987. There C. C. C. 
useful 


enrollees pursued 


such subjects as bookkeeping, 
typing, woodworking, English, and nat- 
ural sciences. A Massachusetts camp of 
war veterans last spring studied carpentry, 
machine work, mechanical drawing, elec- 
tricity, and welding in a 


gas engines, 


nearby trade school. 


Debate 


Interest in public affairs and discussion 
of pertinent topics have already appeared 
in anumber of camps. Such forum periods 
go along way toward broadening the. out- 
look of C. C. C. youth and developing in 
them the art of self-expression. A spirited 
debate on public utilities was held last 
spring in Peekskill, N. Y., between C. C. C 
teams from camps in Peekskill and Ka- 
tonah. A camp in South Dakota took a 


recent evening. off to listen to fellow 
enrollees discuss the. propriety of a bill to 
tax the gold-mining interests of the State. 
I trust advisers will continue to promote 


helpful forensic work. 


Cook 


delighted to note the growing 
the 


their school work. 


I am 
earnestness on part of enrollees in 
Several good reports 
along this line are coming to our attention. 
Last spring, an enrollee of Company 265, 
J., studied cooking in 


Atlantic 


Mays Landing, N. 
the 
City. 


eonsidered. too dangerous to 


night vocational school of 


On several occasions the roads were 
make the 


trip. On those nights the enrollee hitch- 
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hiked his way to Atlantic City, 20 miles 
from camp, to keep up with his classes. 
{s long as C. C. C. men are as determined 
to learn as this New Jersey youth, our 
educational work will achieve unusual 


Our opportunity 


| take this opportunity to call upon 
officers, educational advisers, camp work 
personnel, enrollees, and C. C. C. friends, 
one and all, for your hearty cooperation 
and joint endeavor in making this a record 

ear in C. C. C. education. Through the 
efforts of the War Department, the 
Emergency Conservation Work Adminis- 
tration, and the United States Office of 
Education, our wide-spread instructional 
services have been made possible. Now, 
it is our job to use them properly. 

We must provide educational opportu- 
nities for a half million youth. - We must 
afford expression for their pent-up talents, 
bolster up their morale, strengthen good 
habits of health and mental development, 
promote pride in cooperative endeavor, 
and help them find their places in life. 


Comparative Education 


[Continued from page 9] 


undertake some very difficult and much 
needed work ean find in ‘‘financing”’ 
plenty to occupy his time and attention. 


Another field that is virtually virgin 
soil, as far as students in the United States 
’ education in 


other countries. The organization of 


are concerned, is “‘higher’ 


instruction, administration, and. many 
other aspects of university education 
The Office 
of Education has published bulletins for 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 


abroad is little known here, 


These 
are only a beginning; many others should 
be available. 

Glance down the list of countries named 
in the graph and ask for how many of them 
comprehensive accounts of the school sys- 
tems have been written. To mention only 
a few, no good recent survey is available 
for Colombia, Finland, Egypt, or Japan. 

Finally, one may take combinations of 
items from a graph such as this and come 
upon a limitless number of subjects, some 
of them very significant, such as national 
control of secondary education in Japan, 
Egypt, Spain, or Germany; the education 
of girls in Mexico, China, the Soviet 
Union, or Turkey. 

Much good work has been done in 
comparative education but some new 
methods of handling it need to be devel- 
oped and much more work needs to be 
done before we will know much about 
this branch of the science of education. 
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Indian Education 





HISTORY, mythology, archaeology, bi- 
ography, and racial drama a-e depicted on 
the new animated map entitled ‘‘ Indian 
Episodes of New York”’, recently pub- 
lished by. Arthur C. Parker, historiog- 
rapher, director, Rochester Museum, and 
Mrs. Walter A. Henricks, cartographer, 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., formerly 
educational director of the Office of 
Indian: Affairs, after an extensive Euro- 
pean trip, will take up new duties with the 
Commonwealth Fund for the coming year 
at least. 





A Sandia woman peeling green chili 
for canning. 


President. Roosevelt: signed the follow- 
ing 12 Indian school cooperation bills: 

Califernia.—Covelo. 

Montana.—Glacier County, Wolf Point, 
Polson, Lake, and Missoula’ Counties, 
Brockton, Poplar, Frazer. 

South Dakota,—Shannon County. 

Washington. Snohomish County, 
Queets, and Yakima County. 


Seventy-four photographic studies of 
the many varied aspects of the present- 
day civilization of the Indians of the 
Southwest are on exhibition in the educa- 
tion hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The photographs, the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Mario Scacheri, 
reveal in striking fashion how modern 
culture is gradually blending with the 
colorful ancient customs of the first 
settlers. 


4-H club work among Indian boys and 
girls is carried on in cooperation with 
the 4-H club work of the State agricul- 
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tural colleges and extension § services. 
The projects are the same as those for 
white boys and girls and are sponsored on 
the various reservations by the employees 
of the Extension Division, in cooperation 
with the employees of other divisions and 
the superintendents. 


In accordance with Commissioner Col- 
lier’s request that Indian schools he made 
more. serviceable to Indian community 
and reservation life, Mr. A. C. Monahan, 
educational director, Office of Indian 
Affairs, is conducting a survey of Indian 
secondary schools. and nonreservation 
Indian vocational schools. A _ general 
statement of policy relating to these 
schools, together with a definition of aims, 
admission requirements, general training 
courses, etc., is presented in the July 1 
issue of Indians at Work. Haskell Insti- 
tute is the first institution to be surveyed. 
Other nonreservation boarding schools 
will be treated in subsequent issues of 
Indians at Work. 


F. H, Douglas, curator of the depart- 
ment of Indian art, Denver Art Museum, 
has prepared a series of 64 Indian leaflets 
which supply accurate, nontechnical, but 
extremely compact information about 
the American Indian for teachers, librar- 
ians, museum workers, leaders of boy and 
girl scouting organizations, and collectors, 
The facts are compiled from publications 
of the scientific institutions and from the 
writings of leading anthropologists. The 
series, when completed, is to be a reference 
encyclopedia of the American Indian, 
divided into hundreds of leaflets instead 
of a few bulky and expensive volumes. 

The series will cover all the main 
activities and interests of the principai 
tribes or types of tribes in America north 
of Mexico. For the next few years the 
series will concentrate on the names, 
population, dwellings, foods, clothing, and 
the most important arts and crafts of the 
main tribes in each cultural area. Each 
leaflet has 4 or 8 pages. The Denver Art 
Museum will send a price list upon 
request. 

The museum also has a number of 
photographic plates prepared especially 
for use in schools and libraries illustrating 
design and design elements from many 
kinds of Indian art. 
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Electrifying Education 








THE International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation (2, Rue de Montpensier, 
Paris) has published a 300-page book on 
The Educational Role of Broadcasting from 
reports prepared by recognized authorities 
ia several countries. The influence of 
broadcasting in the fields of literature, 
social and political science, and inter 
national understanding are some of the 
subjects discussed. 


The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library has -received a substantial grant 
from the General Education Board to 
trace, catalog, assemble, preserve, exhibit, 
and circulate to museums and colleges 
single films or programs of all types of 
films so that the film may be studied and 
enjoyed as a form of art. The develop- 
ment of many types of film from the 
slapstick to the scientific will be con- 
sidered. Further information regarding 
available films and the other activities 
of the film library may be obtained from 
Mr. John E. Abbott, General Manager, 
The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Mr. I. Keith Tyler, recently assistant 
director of curriculum of the Oakland 
public schools, has been appointed to the 
bureau of educational research at Ohio 
State University, succeeding the late Dr. 
¥F. H. Lumley, whose researches in the 
educational use of radio are nationally 
known. 


The division of secondary education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, has issued a select list of ‘‘ Radio 
references” for the benefit of secondary 
teachers. 


The State Teachers College at Greeley, 
Colo., has joined the ranks of educational 
institutions offering courses in film study 
and appreciation. Credits will be given 
for the study of certain historical films 
and also films based on well-known books. 
The faculty will designate the pictures. 


Dr. Leon Westfall is author of a study 
of verbal Accompaniments to Educational 
Motion Pictures. Contributions to Edu- 
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cation No. 617, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Teachers interested in the making of 
motion pictures in school should read 
Film Technique, a 200-page book by the 
well-known. Russian director, V. I. Pudov- 
kin (translated by Ivor Montagu) and 
published by George Newnes, Ltd., South- 
hampton Street, Strand, W. C. 2, London. 


Messrs. Lester W. Parker of Buffalo and 
H. B. MeCarthy of Madison have been 
granted fellowships to-study the educa- 
tional use of radio in Europe. 


Mr. Nelson L. 
Educational Screen, was elected president 
of the department of visual instruction 
of the N. E. A. at the Denver meeting. 


Greene, editor of the 


Curnté M. Koon 








Measurement 
Today 


* 


THE department of educational research 





of the University of Toronto has issued 
several bulletins devoted to various fields 
of measurement. One study, “ The vali- 
dation of test items”, is an excellent 
analysis of the more technical phases of 
Another 
study of particular interest to instructors 


getting valid test questions. 
of foreign-born children and adults is the 
~ Definition vocabulary” which is the 
basis for the compilation of a new English 
dictionary for the use of foreigners. 


J. W. Wrightstone of the Institute of 
School Experimentation reports in “ Ap- 
praisal of Newer Practices in Selected 
Public Schools”’ the work done to date 
by the institute in comparing more or less 
objectively the work of “traditionai 
schools” and the newer. “ progressive 


schools.’ Three types of comparison 


were made. One comparison was made 
on the basis of achievement in reading, 


spelling, language, and arithmetic. A 
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second comparison was made through 


observation of classes in regard to the 
occurrence of initiative in a prepared 
voluntary report or exhibit, in extem- 
poraneous contributions from real experi- 
ence, etc., and in the teacher’s conduct 
of class discussion situations. A _ third 
comparison was made on the basis of 
the percent of schools using specific 
activities, such as visits to museums, 
factories, etc., or instructional aids such 
as exhibits, movies, plants, animals, etc. 
The tentative conclusions made from 
this study are that the newer progressive 
schools do as well or better than other 
schools in regard to results on achieve- 
ment tests in providing greater oppor- 
tunity for pupil initiative, and in creating 
specific activities to enrich curricular 


experiences. 


The school of education of Rutgers 
University announces the publication of 
**Educational,- Psychological, and. Per- 
sonality Tests of 1933 and 1934’’—a 
bibliography of tests issued since the pub- 
lication of Hildreth’s ‘‘A Bibliography of 
Mental Tests and Rating Scales” in 1933. 


The ‘‘Iowa plane geometry. aptitude 
test’? has been constructed by H. A. 
Greene and H. W. Bruce to supplement 
the series of Iowa aptitude tests. It is 
published by the bureau of educational 
research and service, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 


The survey of Alaska natives made by 
W. C. Eells and H. D. Anderson, pub- 
lished by the Stanford University Press, 
contains excellent sections on the results 
of testing native Alaska school children 
with intelligence and achievement tests. 
The results have important bearings on 
the type of schooling which should be pro- 
vided for these native children. 


The Garvey primary reading test, con- 
structed by Helen 8S. Read and May V. 
Seagoe, published. by the Southern Cali- 
fornia School Book Depository of Los 
Angeles, is designed as a group reading 
measure for grades 1, 2, and 3, and is 
particularly adapted to schools where a 
unit-of-work curriculum is used. It uses 
content familiar to the children from their 
social science work. 

Davip SEGEL 
* 

Copies of. ‘‘National and State Coop- 
erative High-School Testing Programs”’ 
Office of Education Bulletin 1933, No. 9. 
Price 5 cents, are availabe from. the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. c. 
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House of the People 


(Continued jJrom page 6 
Che revenue collector, in his account of 
construction work, told of how all 


is and castes had helped willingly; of 
there had been only enthusiasm and 
dissension; of how the village women, 
supplying water for the work, had prodded 
the men, sometimes chiding them for 
He told of how 


cooperated every 


' tj 
resti 


ng too long at noon. 
he State had gladly 


ay; of how the overseer of the public 
had 


isits to inspect and advise. 


rks department paid 


frequent 
There had 


been excellent exhibition of mutual 


an 


helpfulness from first to last, and he had 


been proud to be associated with the 
project. He himself, by the way, had 
been a prime mover in pushing things on 
and had spent many an hour in that 


village 

The missionary congratulated the peo- 
ple on their wonderful accomplishment 
and talked of their lighthouse on the hill 
He told of how its light of love and truth 
should 
to the spirit of love and good will which 


is at the 


shine far and wide. He referred 
basis of all cooperation, and 
pointed to God, who is the source of all 


He asked to 


key, open the lock and declare 


and love. was then 


the 


light 
take 
the building 
shed 


windows, the doors were thrown open to 


open. As the setting sun 


its beams through those western 


let light shine through upon all assembled. 


The chief saheb thanked one and all 
from the bottom of his heart for this 
building and for what had made it pos- 


sible. He told of the great joy and pride 
that were his that day, and bespoke great 
things for the future if this same spirit of 
ove and good will would only grow and 
He referred in kind 


words to the missionary whose services as 


blossom everywhere. 


administrator were about to close. 
Garlands of roses, and attar of roses, 
accompanied by all of the trimmings of an 
oriental function, brought the program to 
a close.. From the next day the new 
iilding began to serve as the school for 
Bhadwan. Instead of one, it soon became 
necessary to employ two teachers. These 


are supported by the State, and super- 


vised by the State. Boys and girls are 
ising that building in ever increasing 
imber. The people rejoiceinit. Form- 


erly there had been something of disaffec- 
tion and ill will in the village. Now there 
is lovalty and good will. What a joy to 
open such a house! What a solid satis- 


faction to close with such an experience! 
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In the Libraries 
a 


CHESTER County, 8. C., has adopted a 
progressive and forward-looking plan for 





developing county library service for the 
As outlined in the April-May 
South the 


purpose of the county superintendent is 


sche ols 


issue of Carolina Education, 
‘to see the most important tools of learn- 
ing books 


to every pupil and to every teacher in the 


made available in abundance 
county 


The American Library Association has 
issued an outline of ‘‘ Proposed work relief 
projects for individual libraries on a State- 
wide basis.”” These projects cover many 
library activities and should be suggestive 
to librarians of large and small libraries 
Each project is so definitely outlined that 
it could be put into immediate practice 


Every day brings new evidence that the 
library is coming to be recognized more 
and more as an essential in any school, 
and that a curriculum developed without 
the cooperation of the library is doomed 
The May issue of The Clearing 
* The 


to failure 
House 
School Library”’ under the leadership of 
John Carr Duff. Many of the contribu- 
tors are librarians who have given dis- 
to 
speak with authority. 


is devoted to the subject 


tinguished service schools and who 


In Reading and the School Library for 
May, Frank K. Walter, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, asks the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Future schools with library-trained 


After 
value to the teacher of a knowledge of the 


teachers only?” the 


discussing 


se of libraries, he concludes, ‘‘If as we 


believe, library 


training is basic, and a 


means to economy of time, effort and 
money, the future school with library- 
trained teachers only may be nearer than 
we now think 


Che National League of Women Voters 
has issued a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Pub- 
lic Library as a Government Service’’, 
which sets forth the activities and services 
of the public library to children in and out 
of school; to adults who are seeking an 
education, or are out of work and seeking 
mental and morale-building nourishment, 
as well as to adults who turn to the library 
and recreation. It also 


discusses city, county, and regional library 


for information 


service. This pamphlet should serve as 


an excellent outline for a study group, 


while the short bibliography at the end 
suggests further reading on the subject. 


Sapra W. Vovent 





* Encouraging Response 


TWENTY-FIVE inquiries have been re- 
ceived in the Federal Office of Education 
in response to a recent announcement in 
Lire on the availability of 
syllabi in child development and 
nursery school education designed especi- 
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two 


ally for school administrators and super- 
visors 

The syllabi referred to above have been 
prepared by staff members of the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and of the 
Child Welfare Research Station, Univer- 
sity of lowa. 





Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Docuy ENTS, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me Scuoou Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or 


money order) enclosed as payment. 


School superintendents please 


more to be sent to one address, 
Name 
y iddress 


City - - 
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Graduate Study in the United States 





HE GROWTH of interest 

graduate study is one of the most 

interesting developments in educa- 
tion during the past few years. Great as 
has been the increase in high-school 
attendance and in college attendance on 
the undergraduate level, graduate-school 
attendance has multiplied phenomenally. 
Recent figures show that the numbers of 
graduate students have increased since 
1900 fully eightfold. In 1900 there were 
5,831 graduate students enrolled in Ameri- 
can colieges. In 1930 there were 47,255 
not including many graduate students in 
professional fields. Probably there are 
80,000 or more in all fields of graduate 
endeavor at this time. 

Comparing the total number of ad- 
vanced degrees granted between 1900 and 
1930, we find that in 1900, 1,952 advanced 
or graduate degrees were granted; in 1930, 
16,832 were granted.! 7 

The master’s degree shows extraordi- 
nary growth. In 1900, 1,744 masters 
degrees were granted; in 1930, 14,495 were 
granted and in 1932, 19,339 were be- 
stowed. 


$5 for master’s degree 


The master’s degree has come to be 
highly diversified, at least in name. Tak- 
ing the year 1927-28 as a typical year just 
before the depression, we find that of all 
master’s degrees granted in that year 65 
percent were in arts; 11 percent science; 
7 percent education; 4.2 percent, business 
and commerce; 3.1 percent, engineering; 
2.7 percent, agriculture; 1.8 percent, law. 
The remaining 5.2 percent were scattered: 
Theology, home economics, medical sci- 
ence, social relations, landscape architec 
ture, forestry, public health, municipal ad- 
ministration, journalism, etc. 

The master’s degree is the oldest 
advanced degree offered in this country. 
It was first offered by Harvard College in 
1642. In many of the colleges the mas- 
ter’s degree for a great many years was 
granted automatically to bachelors of arts 
of good standing, 3 years after graduation, 
on the payment of $5. Such a master’s 
degree was called the master’s degree in 


1 Figures taken from Graduate Study in Universities 
and Colleges in the United States. Office of Educa 
tion Bulletin 1934, No. 20, by Walton C. John Price 
20 cents.) 
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Walton C. John, Office of Education Specialist in Higher 
Education, Reviews the Field; About 80,000 Graduate 


Students in American Colleges 


course, & misnomer according to modern 
usage. The master’s degree during the 
past 30 years has become an essential 
part of up-to-date teacher training. The 
raising of standards on the part of school 
boards .is largely responsible for the 
increasingly large number of students 
working for the master’s degree. It may 
have also been the cause of lessening the 
value of this degree from the standpoint 
of research. - Some believe the high goal 
of scholarship has been lost to sight in the 
rush for promotion... A few leading 
institutions are now trying to strengthen 
the character of the master’s degree by 
increasing from 1 to 2 full years the period 
of study. Princeton going a step further 
demands that candidates for the master’s 
degree must also pass general examina- 
tions for the Ph. D. degree. Notwith- 
standing its present defects, the master’s 
degree has served to open up to the minds 
of teachers and other students a better 
understanding of scholarship. 


Ph. D. degree changes 


Although not as popular as the master’s 
degree the Ph. D. degree has had a most 
remarkable growth. In 1900, 342 Ph. D. 
degrees were granted. In 1930 the num- 
ber reached 2,024. This year the number 
will reach approximately 3,000. Of special 
interest is the creation of a new line of 
doctor’s degrees more or less equivalent 
with the Ph. D. degree. These include the 
doctor of education, doctor of religious 
education, doctor of science, doctor of 
engineering, doctor of juridical science, 
doctor of law, doctor of jurisprudence, 
doctor of medical sciences, doctor of public 
health, doctor of science in hygiene, 
doctor of theology, doctor of letters, 
doctor of modern language, doctor: of 
commercial science. 

On the whole these doctorates differ but 
little from the traditional Ph. D. Chief 
variations are: First, more flexibility with 
respect to the modern foreign language 


requirement; and second, practical ex- 
perience in professional activities of the 
field for a- definite period—usually at 
least a year. 

It is evident that aside from the impor- 
tance of the Ph. D. for teachers and re- 
search workers, increased professional sig- 
nificance has been attached to the Ph. D., 
and other forms of the doctorate. De- 
mands of the several professions have 
made it necessary for men and women to 
obtain the highest possible training. 

The time has also arrived: when more 
advanced schools. than the graduate 
school are being established. These take 
the form of research institutes such as 
the Institute for Advanced Study located 
at Princeton, N. J., and the Brookings 
Institution in Washington. 

The future of graduate study seems 
very bright as far as general interest of 
advanced. students is concerned. The 
depression has made it possible for many 
to complete their higher studies with 
distinct advantage. The principal danger 
ahead for graduate study is that of unwise 
and expensive competition among gradu- 
ate schools which may prove harmful to 
the development of the highest quality of 
work. In many cases limitation or re- 
duction of departments, improved facili- 
ties, and a more careful selection of per- 
sonnel will be necessary if the true char- 


acter of graduate work is to be maintained. 





* Salesmanship Study 


THE Federal Office of Education is 
making a study of the teaching of retail 
selling and salesmanship in the high 
schools of the country. In connection 
with the study, the Office of Education 
will compile a list of all schools and 
teachers engaged in this type of education, 
E W. Barnhart, chief of the Commercial 


Education Service, announces. 
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Denver N.E.A. Convention 





DON’T believe all you read in the papers 
hut the Denver convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. ‘‘Wire”’ 
accounts are usually based on news col- 
ected by local reporters. First, let it be 
ecorded that they covered the convention 
ore thoroughly than any meeting since 
e Columbus, Ohio, session. But their 
reportorial nose for conflict misled them. 
Many a calm, honest difference of opinion 
among educators appeared as a battle 
royal in the headlines: throughout the 
Nation. Really, there were no shillalahs 
it Denver 


It was the largest N. E. A. convention 
since Los Angeles in 1931. More than 
10,000 were actually registered. Many 
veleomed the crowded halls as another 
sign of returning prosperity. 


Prof. William H. Kilpatrick and Super- 
ntendent A. J. Stoddard of Providence 
went through the ordeal of repeating 
their speeches to three jam-packed ses- 
ions—one scheduled and two overflow 
gatherings on a very hot morning. 


It was hard to believe that this was the 
same organization. that met in Washing- 
ton that. unforgettable superheated June 
week in 1934 when the Capitol’s climate 
eft a great convention gasping for air. 
In Denver the N. E. A. stepped out vigor- 
ously; an organization on the march 


toward greater goals. 


Not fumes of acrimony, but the reassur- 
g smoke of the pipe of peace rose from 
the convention. The troublesome issue 
of what the N. E. A. should do about 
academic freedom has been settled. As 
recently as February the department of 
iperintendence, while voting for the 
principle of academic freedom, declined to 
provide machinery to support the. prin- 
ciple. But at Denver the delegates voted 
ilmost unanimously to (1) combat legis- 
tion against freedom in teaching, (2 
vestigate discharge cases; (3) assist 
teachers discharged for exercising aca- 
lemice freedom, and (4) to cooperate with 
other organizations fighting for academic 
reedom. Now ‘there is nothing to do 
it wait for the first case. 








Not many candidates for public office 
receive both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominations. That is the record 
of Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
Iowa, who, at Denver, was voted presi- 
dent of the National Education Associ- 
ation. Miss Samuelson is also unoffi- 
cial superintendent of schools of Flower 
Island. An untangled legal snarl made 
Flower Island a non-States-land in the 
Missouri River, between Iowa and Ne- 
braska. To this island moved hard- 
pressed Iowa families who wished to 
avoid going on relief. Due to persistent 
efforts of Miss Samuelson, these fami- 
lies were provided with FERA teachers 
for their children. It is a fascinating 
story which Miss Samuelson has prom- 
ised for SCHOOL LIFE one of these 
days. To Miss Samuelson the Office of 
Education extends greetings and good 
wishes for a successful administration. 





A subtle but very important change is 
taking place in the N. E. A. Growth of 
local teachers’ associations has provided a 
nursery for teacher leadership which is 
becoming more and more influential in the 
summer meeting. This development 
raises interesting questions: What if the 
summer meeting and the February depart- 
ment of superintendence meeting disagree? 
Is the N. E. A. responsible to teachers 
first or to citizens? Ete. 
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Six important reports were presented at 
the Denver meeting; “Teacher Tenure 
Legislation in 1935," ‘Teacher Retire- 
ment Legislation in 1934 and 1935”, 
‘The Eeonomic Status of the Teacher’’, 

Reorganization of the N. E. A.”, 
‘‘Social Economic Goals’’, “‘The Joint 


Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 


eation.” 


The Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education, which has rendered 
such excellent service, spun the final 
thread of its cocoon and then at once 
emerged as the committee on educational 
policies. In working on short time emer- 
gency policies it discovered the urgent 
need of long time policies for education. 


Panels are the vogue. There were no 
less than six in one evening. And many 
more scattered through the sessions. 
Panels bring new faces and new names to 
the platform. But some N. E. A. panels 
provided ample illustration of Commis- 
sioner Studebaker’s observation that 
forum leading is a profession to be learned. 
If the N. KE. A. is going in for panel dis- 
cussions it should draw its panel leaders 
from a panel of expert panel leaders. 


One big blank spot marked the con- 
vention. There were no exhibits. Denver 
had no place to house exhibits. 


Just before the convention opened the 
National Youth Administration story 
broke. Formal opinion on it was ex- 
pressed in the following resolution: 

“The National Education Association 
commends President Roosevelt for creat- 
ing the National Youth Administration, 
and for allocating $50,000,000 to assist 
needy youths, and records its wish that 
the money allocated be expended under 
the direction of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education.” 

Briefly the N. E. A. also resolved: (1) 
For $500,000,000 Federal aid to education; 
(2) praise for C. C. C., especially education 
program by Office of Education; (3) aca- 
demic freedom; (4) democracy is best; 
(5) $10,000 to promote teacher tenure; 
6) restoration of kindergartens; (7) oppo- 
sition to compulsory military training; 
8) more recreation programs; (9) passage 
of child labor amendment; (10) William T. 
Harris centennial tribute; (11) continu- 
ance of N. E. A. reorganization work. 


W. D. Bouvrweun 
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The Colleges 





The Bankhead-Jones Act became ef 
fective June 29, 1935 to provide for 
research into basic laws and principles 
relating to agriculture and to provide for 
the further development of cooperative 
agricultural extension work and the more 
complete endowment and support of land- 
grant colleges. Congress has authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $9,980,000 
for 1935-36 increasing in 1939-40 to 
$19,480,000. There are three phases to 
the act: (1) Agricultural research super- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture, 
$1,000,000 in 1935-36; (2) cooperative 
extension supervised by the Department 
of Agriculture, $8,000,000 in 1935-36; and 
(3) extension of Morrill-Nelson funds, 
supervised by the Department of the 
Interior, $980,000 in 1935-36. Funds for 
research must be matched by the States, 
but no offset is required for cooperative 
extension or Morrill-Nelson extensions. 
All land-grant colleges and universities 
participate in the first phase, and all 
except those in Puerto Rico and Alaska 
share in the latter two phases. 

Employment of college graduates. A 
number of colleges report that the present 
outlook for employment is the brightest 
it has been in 4 years. A few large cor- 
porations are once again beginning to 
send representatives to the campuses to 
select students and many smaller organi- 
zations with no definite recruiting pro- 
grams are known to have openings. 
Cornell University reports 50 percent of 
the June graduating class placed, and 
estimates that an additional 30 percent 
will be placed by September; foresters are 
reported in demand and agricultural and 
civil engineering students are needed to 
some. extent; salaries appear to be about 
the same as last year, ranging from $80 to 
$150 per month. In the University of 
Scuthern California the employment 
service has had the best year since its 
organization in 1928. ‘Thirty percent of 
Columbia’s graduating class was em- 
ployed by June. University of South 
Carolina has been successful in placing a 
large number of graduates, including all 
civil engineers. Every member of the 
Washington State College graduating 
class of the department of dairy hus- 
bandry (15) was placed within 2 weeks 


after graduation; likewise the school of 
pharmacy for several years has placed 


more than 85 percent of the. students 
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upon graduation. Many colleges, how- 
ever, were not as successful in placing 
high percentages of their graduates, and 
it is doubtful if isolated reports are gener- 
ally comparable—‘‘placed’’ does not 
always mean ‘‘employed”’. 

Rutgers University, N. J.— During 1934 
35 a total of $38,435 was earned by stu- 
dents assigned to F. E. R. A. projects, most 
of which was used to pay college tuition. 
Student services to community and State 
agencies in New Jersey involved salary 
remunerations of $3,050; agencies bene- 
fited were the Community Chest, Neigh- 
borhood House, Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A., 
Community House, and the State’s Big 
Brother and Big Sister Federation. 

Cornell University, N. Y.—The voices 
of vanishing birds will now be perma- 
nently preserved in the archives of Cor- 
nell University since the Cornell-Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History ornitho- 
logical expedition has returned with about 
10 miles of motion-picture sound film. 
Since February the expedition has re- 
corded with motion-picture cameras and 
sound apparatus the habits and songs of 
many vanishing species of birds of the 
South and West. 

University of Kansas.— After paying in- 
terest on its stadium bonds, and cutting 
the principal of the bonds from $162,000 
to $150,000, the Kansas University Physi- 
cal Education Association had a net profit 
on last year’s operations of $4.38. Foot- 
ball returned $24,073 over costs; basket- 
ball $3,142, and tennis $18. Losses of 
$5,000 were felt in track sports, $614, in 
wrestling, and $111 in swimming. The 
university stadium, seating 38,000, and 
representing an investment of $640,000, 
cost $4,249 for general upkeep. 

University of Tezxos.—Between 5,000 
and 6,000 persons are enrolled in evening 
classes in the oil industry training school 
being conducted throughout the State by 
the industrial teacher training bureau of 
the university division of extension, in 
cooperation with the American Petroleum 
Institute and the State Jepartment of in- 
dustrial education. 

University of Michigan.—With 4,029 
students enrolled, the 1935 summer ses- 
sion at the university has increased 23.1 
percent over last year and will be second 
only to 1931, when the institution had a 
peak attendance of 4,328 students. The 
gain is 29.9 percent for women and 19.5 





percent for men. The university budget 
for 1935-36 of $7,877,550, an increase of 
$800,000 over 1934-35, has been approved 
by the regents; no blanket restoration of 


reduced ‘salaries will come from the in- 
crease, but the difference will be largely 
spent to rehabilitate several departments 
whose activities were materially curtailed 
during the past few years. 

Pennsylvania State College.—F our exten- 
sion centers, DuBois, Hazleton, Fayette 
located at Uniontown and Schuykill 
located at Pottsville, will be provided for 
undergraduate instruction in 1935-36 
They are conducted for the benefit of 
students equipped to continue their edu- 
cation in college but who are unable to 
leave their home communities. The col- 
lege ‘‘does not guarantee to operate a 
center for more than 1 year at a time, for 
the extension undergraduate center must 
be regarded only as a temporary unit of 
instruction designed to meet a temporary 
need.”’ 

WaLTeR J. GREENLEAI 





* 14th Yearbook 


THE Fourteenth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is now available, at $2 a copy, 
from the N. E. A. headquarters office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington, 
D..C. The yearbook this year deals 
with those types of school activities 
which often. have been considered extra- 
eurricular, but which are now coming into 
their own as essential parts of the curricu- 
lum. 





* Free upon Request 


THE following seven Good Reference 

bibliographies and circulars prepared in 

the Federal Office of Education, are avail- 
able free, upon request: 

Good References on The School Auditorium, 6 pages 
Bibliography No. 14. 

Good References on Secondary Education, Instruction, 
14 pages, Bibliography No. 21. 

Good References on Discussion Meetings, Open Fo- 
rums, Panels, and Conferences, 9 pages, Bibliography 
No. 30. 

Good References on The Junior College, 11 pages, 
Bibliography No. 31. 

Good References on Visual Aids in Education: Motion 
Pictures, Bibliography No. 32 

Good References on Teaching Music in. Elementary 
Schools, Bibliography No. 41. 

Financial Situation in Rural Schools and Small Inde- 
pendent School Districts, 1934-35, 24 pages, Circular 
No. 138. 

Educational Measures Before 1935 State Legislatures, 
55 pages, Circular No. 140. 

Research and Investigations Reported by State De- 
partments of Education and State Education Asso- 
ciations, 1934-35, 21 pages, Circular No. 141. 

Research and Investigations Reported by City School 
Systems, 1934-35, 33 pages, Circular No. 143 
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Meetings 


Contin ied jrom page 


American Medical Colleges roront 
. Uctober 28-30 
American Universitie Ithaca, N. ¥ 
ition of Land-Grant Colleges and Universitie 
Lexington, Ky 
ition of Modern Language Teacher fthe Mid 


, November 18-20 


ile States and Maryland Atlantic City, N. J 
N el He;r i) 
lation of Summer School Director October 19 
of Urban Universitie Boston, Mas 
November 11 and 12 
ege ( ference on English in the Central Atlant 
ites Atlantic City, N. J., November 30 
e | rance Examination Board. New York 
N. ¥ October 30 
re il Education Society Providence, R. I., 
UO ber 19-2 
ern A ition of College Deans and Advisers of 
Mer Atlantic City, N. J., November 30 
tresses Association of the Pacific Coast 
San Fr isco, Calif., November 1 and 2 


nal Academy of Sciences. Charlottesville, Va., 


November 18-20 


nal Association of Audubon Societies New 


York, N. Y., October 29 
nal Association of State Universities in the 
United States of America. Washington, D. ¢ 


November 20-22 


nal Conference of Juvenile Agencies Atlanta, 
Ga., October 25-28 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Indiana 
polis, Ind., November 28-30 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 


Washington, D. C., October. 


N nal Interfraternity Conference. New York 
N. Y., November 30 
ional League of Compulsory Education Officials 
Toront Canada, November 11-13 


tional Municipal 
November 25 and 2f 


League 


Providence, R Bes 


New England Association of School Superintendents 
Boston, Mass., November 14 and 15 
New England High-School Commercial Teacher 
Association Salem, Mass., November 23 
Northern Baptist Education Society North Adan 
Ma , October 29 
Western Association of Teachers of Speech Sa 
Francisco, Calif., November 28-30 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union Bostor 
Mass., November 12 
Men’s Christian Association, Educationa 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 
Marcaret F. Ryan 





* Value of Kindergartens 


THE Kindergarten-trained children of 


Richmond, Va., show 25 percent higher 
promotions than children who have not 
attended kindergarten. They also exceeded 
nonkindergarten children by more than 10 
percent in conduct ratings. The annual 
report of the publie schools of Richmond 
for 1933-34 that 
double promotions of kindergarten chil- 


reveals there were 79 
dren as against 35 double promotions of 
nonkindergarten children. 

. It is time to understand that 
the most valuable of all capital is the 
If we have enough trained men 
farms, 
country cannot be conquered; if not, we 


pec yple. 


in our factories, and army, our 


” 


are lame in both legs. 


Dictator Stalin of U. 8. 8S. R. 


From Time, May .27, 1935, p. 22 





* THE COVER 


mitted to the Office of Education in the Scnoou Lire cover design contest. 


ersity of Cincinnati. 


q 





DESIGN for this issue of Scuoou Lire is another prize drawing sub- 
The 
design, ‘‘Adult Education’, was drawn by Helen Coe, School of Applied Arts, Uni- 


The composite picture above shows designs receiving honorable mention, no. 1, 
by Mary V. Hennigan; no. 2 by Clark W. Lawrence, and no. 3 by Lois Slater. 
Competition in the University of Cincinnati School of Applied Arts was carried 


iader the direction of Jessie L. 
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Since Last We Met 
|¢ ‘ontinued f om page 1} 


Radio: By the time this is in print you 


will probably read the names of the new 
committee to find a path through the 
educational use of radio tangle. The 


Federal Communications Commission is 


setting up the committee. Commissioner 


Studebaker is chairman. Prominent 


broadcasters, educators, and represent- 


atives of noncommercial agencies will 
meet to make the great promise of radio 
a practicality. 

* 


Securities bill: Crippled children are in 
the. securities bill recently signed by the 
President. Far more responsibility for 
the bill to the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 


the 


their welfare is given by 


Vocational rehabilitation 
Office of Education. 
* 


stays in 


Hostel: The first Youth Hostel loup— 
conveniently spaced and chaperoned lodges 
for young hikers 
New 


will we 


went into operation in 
England this summer. How long 
have to wait for a Nation-wide 
school tour movement in this country? 


* 


Undersecretary: ‘‘ Instructor in political 
science, Coll. of Wooster, Tufts Coll., 
Harvard, prof. of pol. science, Denison 
Thus runs Who’s Who on Charles 
West, recently appointed to the important 
new post, Undersecretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

* 


Univ 


Mr. Owen: A man who brought beauty 
and friendly assistance to many an out- 
one-room as well as to 
more fortunately located schoois, died the 
other day: Mr. Frederick Owen, head of 
the Owen Publishing Co. His work and 
his magazine, The Instructor are being 
carried on by his daughters, Helen Mildred 
and Mary, who have already proved their 
ability in publishing. 


x-- 


of-way school, 


Study outlines: Fifteen study outlines 
and a manual are being published by the 
Office of Education for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps. These are short 
and easy courses prepared by a group of ex- 


perts in vocational education. Other 

educators are welcome to use the outlines. 
*- 

Lack of workers: The United States 


19,000 skilled mechanics at 
once, says the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board; the shortage will be more 
than 200,000 if business picks up. That 
which develops skill 


could use 


means education 
will pick up too. 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
them. Request only cost publica- 


tions from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C., en- 
closing remittance |check or money 
order) at time of ordering. 


Publications 


FOREIGN Languages—Supplement to 
Style Manual. 250 p., bound in buckram 
(Government Printing Office). $1. 
Bibliographers, editors, and scientists in practically all 
countries of the civilized world have accorded this 
manual an enthusiastic reception. Condensed for 
ready reference, only elementary rules and examples 
are given. Alphabets, rules for capitalization, syllabi- 
cation, punctuation, abbreviations, cardinal numbers, 
ordinal numbers, months, days, seasons, and time, in 
68 foreign languages and 21 American Indian languages. 
(Library science; Research 


Slums and Blighted Areas in the United 
States. 126 p., illus., maps. (Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, Housing Division Bulletin No. 1. 


The housing conditionsin various large cities, citing the 
various surveys conducted by local and other agencies, 
coupled witha summary ofthe datasecured. Summa- 
tion of the results obtained in the real property inven- 
tory of 1934 conducted in 64 cities throughout the 
United States under the administration of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. «loses with a 
discussion of the beneficial results of slum clearance and 
rehousing, citing particularly the success of a number of 
such undertakings in Great Britain. (Sociology; 
Civics; Public health.) 


Expenditure of Funds, Federal Emergency 
Relief AGministration. 719 p., charts, 
maps. (74th Cong., Ist sess., S. Doe. 
No. 56.) 

Report of Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator, on expenditures of certain funds, to the chairman 


of the Committee on Appropriations in response to 
Senate Resolution No. 115. (Civies; Sociology.) 


A Homestead and Hope. 24 p., illus. 
(Department of the Interior, Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads, Bulletin No. 1.) 
Contents: Authority; What a subsistence homestead 
is; The economic ‘‘Why’’, the housing ‘‘Why’’, the 
human “Why”; How—projects; Plans; Can nots; 
Homesteads; Purchase; Land, houses; Executive orders; 
List of new projects. (Civics; Sociology; Public health; 
Home economics; Industrial education.) 
Summaries of Studies on the Economic 
Status of Women. 20 p. (Women’s 
Bureau, Bulletin No. 134.) 5 cents. 
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* 


List of selected references presented under the following 
headings: I. General summaries; II. Studies of the 
economic status of college women; III. Studies of the 
economic status of business and professional women; 
IV. Studies of the economic status of women in indus- 
try; V. Studies of the economic status of women in all 
occupations—industrial, business, and professional. 
(Library science; Economics; Sociology.) 


Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agri- 
culture in State Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, 1934-35. 124 p. 
(Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 214.) 10 cents. 


Directory of persons directly engaged in teaching, 
research, or demonstration in agriculture and home 
economics in State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations. (Agriculture; Library science; Home 


economics 


Light List, including fog signals, buoys, 
and daymarks, Pacific. Coast, United 
States, Canada, Hawaiian, Guam, and 
Samoan Islands... 372 p. (Lighthouse 
Service.) 40 cents. 


This list, published annually, describes all lighted aids 
to navigation and fog signals maintained by or under 
authority of the U.S. Department of Commerce in the 
Pacific, such as, primary seacoast lights, secondary 
lights, river, harbor, and other lights, unlighted fixed 
aids, lightships, and other floating aids. (Geography; 
Civics; Navigation.) 


Report of the United States National 
Museum, 1934. 109 p. (Smithsonian 
Institution, U. 8S. National Museum.) 
15 cents. 

Appropriations, collections, exploration and field work, 
assistance by C. W. A., educational work, visitors, 
library, publications, photographic laboratory, build- 
ings and equipment, meetings and special exhibits, 
changes in organization and staff, and detailed reports 
on the collections of the departments of anthropology, 
biology, geology, and arts and industries and the divi- 
sion of history. List of accessions and museum publi- 
cations. (Museums; Research.) 

Raising Reindeer in Alaska. 40 p. (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 207.) 5 cents. 

Latest developments in studies of the Territory's graz- 
ing resources and the working out ofimproved methods 
of herd and range management being made by the 
Bureau of the Biological Survey in cooperation with 
the Alaska College of Agriculture and School of Mines 
at the Reindeer Experiment Station, College, Alaska, 
and at substations at Nome, on Nunivak Island, and 
on theranges. (Biology; Economics.) 

Price Lists (Free): Foods and cooking— 
canning, cold storage, home economics, 
No. 11; Publications of the U. 8. Geolog- 
ical Survey—Geology and Water Supply, 









No. 15; 
Leveling, triangulation, latitude, geodesy, 
tides, terrestrial magnetism, No. 18; Army 
and Militia—Aviation and pensions, No. 
19; The Public Domain—Publie lands, 
conservation, and oil leases, No. 20; 


Engineering and Surveying— 


Transportation—Railroad and shipping 
programs, postal service, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and Panama Canal, No. 25; 
Geography and _ Explorations—Natural 
wonders, scenery, and national parks, No. 
35. (Government Printing Office. 


Chart 


Broadcast Schedules of U.S. Naval Radio 
Stations transmitting time, weather, 
hydrography, and ice. (Hydrographic 
Office, U. 8. Navy, Reprint from Hydro- 
graphic Bulletin No. 2385.) Free. 


Posters 


The National Park Service announces the 
publication of the following three new 
colored posters: A trumpeter swan in 
Yellowstone; an Indian poster of the 
Southwest; and one: pertaining to. the 
historical areas under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service. Copies of 
these posters will be sent free of charge to 
interested travel clubs, tour bureaus, and 
similar organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Requests should be addressed to the 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


Maps 


Alaska. Size, 59 by 7814 inches, in two 
sheets. Scale, 1 inch=23.7 miles. (Geo- 
logical Survey.) $1. 

Printed in blue, buff, and black, with boundaries of 
judicial divisionsin grayish olive. Shows location and 
names of the principal settlements, streams, glaciers, 
mountain ranges, islands, capes, peninsulas, bays, and 
inlets; also the location, names, and altitude of many 
individual peaks and volcanic craters 

P. W. A. in Action. Size, 26 by 36 inches. 
(Public Works Administration.) Free. 

P. W. A. projects of greatest significance and effect in 
every part of the Nation have been portrayed on this 
map with explanations. Illustrates the variety of P. 
W. A. projects and the benefits they will bring. Suit- 
able for display in schools, clubs, libraries, and com- 


munity houses. 
Exhibits 


The Forest Service lends the following 
material for short periods free except for 
transportation charges from Washington 
and return: 


Colored Panels, large and small, dealing 
with timber. growing, turpentining, farm 
forestry, forest fires, etfect of forest fires, 
also studies of growth and uses of various 
pines and hardwoods. 


Colored Enlargements, framed, on turpen- 
tining, planting, wildlife, scenery, natural 
reforestation, erosiun, and lumbering. 


MARGARET F. RYAN 
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